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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Conference on Greco-Turkish affairs met, as arranged, 
on Saturday ; but has as yet done no business, and is not 
expected to do any. At its first sitting, M. Rangabée, Greek 
Minister in Paris, handed in a note, in which he claimed for 
Greece a vote as well as a consultative voice. This claim, in 
spite of its manifest justice, as Turkey has a vote, was rejected, 
and M. Rangabé retired. ‘The Conference then telegraphed to 
Athens a request that the Greek Government would change its 
instructions, but received no reply, and has ever since occupied 
itself with international law in the abstract. Little doubt is enter- 
tained that the meeting is a fiasco, and English journals are 
extremely angry with the wretched ‘little State” which has 
“dared” to confront the representatives of Europe, and demand 
that if they assemble in court they shall treat plaintiff and 
defendant alike. 


Should the Conference break up without adopting any effective 
compromise, Turkey, it is understood, will attack Greece, and 
rumours of a general war are flying thick. The Moniteur de 
l' Armée contains an article, evidently by Marshal Niel, in which 
the Minister at War declares that the French organization is at 
last perfected, and France in a position to do battle with any 
power. It is stated that the manufacture of Chassepot cartridges 
is being urged on rapidly, that the Russian army in the Southern 
provinces is being placed on the war footing, and that Greece is 
straining every nerve to increase her troops. Some of these re- 
ports may be inventions, but they reveal the feverish expectation 
which is spreading all over Europe. 


It is announced in several telegrams, all Brazilian, that the 
Paraguayan Army was completely destroyed at Villeta on the 11th 
December, that the Brazilians took 3,000 prisoners, that Lopez had 
escaped with 200 men, and that the war was considered at an end. 
The Brazilians invariably exaggerate, but seldom invent, and we 
may presume, therefore, that the heroic Guaranis have suffered 
some great misfortune. Lopez, however, is alive, and must have 
troops in Matto Grosso, with whom he may return to the South, 
and after the withdrawal of the Brazilians re-establish his dominion. 
If Brazil attempts to keep Paraguay, the Argentine Confederation 
will be compelled in its own interest to declare war on its late ally, 
awar which Brazil is in no condition to sustain. We trust to 
hear, however, that the struggle is not over, and that Lopez is still 
at the head of an army. 


The first election petition, that for Windsor, has terminated in 
a full acquittal. Mr. R. Eykyn was charged with bribery and 
treating, but the evidence only showed that he had been impru- 
dently charitable, and the member and his agent both denied the 
charges on oath. Colonel Gardiner therefore requested permission 
to withdraw the petition, to which the judge, Mr. Justice Willes, 
assented. It is clear already that the new procedure is much 
more searching, swift, and inexpensive than the old; while it has 
at least as much elasticity, the judge evidently considering that 
he is jury also, and as such bound to pass an honest, common- 
sense verdict on the facts. We doubt if innocent Members need 
fear the new Court. 








Only two Members of the Upper House have, we believe, gained 


wee 3 much reputation as journalists, Lord Robert Cecil, now Marquis 
‘79 | of Salisbury, and Viscount Strangford, and of these the second 


died suddenly on Saturday. Lord Strangford belonged to a 
cultivated race, and early distinguished himself as a philologist. 
He acted as Oriental Secretary to Lord Raglan in the Crimean 
War, and is said to have spoken Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Romaic, 
and most languages of Western Europe with equal facility. His 
knowledge of geography was equally great, and he was as familiar 
with Indian politics as if he had passed a life in their study. Asa 
writer he was singularly lucid, keen, and occasionally happy, and 
perhaps his only literary defect was that of all amateurs, he hit a 
little too hard. Should the war in the East really break out, the 
loss to the country in his death will be severely felt. 

The Ritualists held their great meeting on Tuesday, but it did 
not end dramatically, and even the hot partizans who met again 
on Wednesday were a trifle tame. ‘The moderates were in the 
majority, and the immoderates were rather mild than otherwise. 
Mr. Orby Shipley, indeed, created a certain sensation by begging 
to recall the meeting from ‘‘ the Erastian speech of Mr. Perry ” 
(Mr. Perry being the highest Churchman on the late Commission, 
aud having on this occasion simply recommended the clergy to 
obey what he called a bad de fucto law), and by reminding the 
meeting that ‘‘ many centuries ago there was a very similar case 
to the present. An Imperial Injunction came out to the effect 
that the Christians should give up their sacred books. Nofv no 
one could say that these sacred books were essential to the faith, 
and yet those who gave them up were called, in the language of 
the day, traditores.” But Mr. Orby Shipley was the leader of 
the vanguard, and the vanguard was very small. On the whole, 
even the Ritualist clergy did not feel that they were in the 
attitude of Christian teachers towards a pagan government 
bidding them to renounce their richest store of religious instruc- 
tion. Mr. Orby Shipley’s dilemma, “If they extinguish their 
lights, how were they to teach their people ?” did not seem to strike 
home. The idea seemed to enter a few heads that picture alphabets 
are not essential to teach infants to read, and Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Shipley, and their party were defeated in their attempt to recom- 
mend disobedience. Even they, in their meeting the next day, 
appear to have only determined on continuing candles ¢/! the 
law interferes,—when they will yield to destiny perhaps, and 
become, if not traditores, exstinctores. 


Lord Clarendon and Mr. Reverdy Johnson signed the Conven- 
tion by which it is proposed to settle the Alabama claims on 
Thursday. We fear the Convention is vaguely worded, and we 
know that it is vaguely reported ; but as far as we can make out, 
it will, first, refer the question whether we are liable at all for the 
depredations of the Alabama and her consorts to some foreign 
power,—apparently the King of Prussia,—and if he decides in 
the affirmative, refer the actual claims to a mixed Commission of 
British subjects and American citizens sitting at Washington. 
But is the arbitrator to decide whether we are liable for the 
Alabama alone, or for each and all of the escaped cruisers, and is 
he to decide for which, if not for all? ‘That is not at present 
clearly stated, and a good deal depends upon it. A still more im- 
portant question turns upon the inclination of the American 
Senate to ratify the treaty, of which this convention is the germ. 
The American papers, even the more moderate of them, growl a 
good deal about it, and express unfavourable opinions as to the 
temper of the Senate. Mr. Reverdy Johnson has been paying us 
compliments till the United States are yearning for an opportunity 
of being unpleasant. This is very natural and praiseworthy on 
their part, but they should not let it interfere with business. The 
Senate of the United States should ratify the treaty, and then 
have a debate expressly to evaporate the suppressed disgust, a 
debate prolific of a good, sharp, wearing invective against the 
selfishness and treachery of Britishers. 


The official returns of the popular vote for the Tresidential 
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election for 
and rather surprise us hy the smail 
the former, in proportion, We mean, to the whole vote. ‘The total 
Grant vote of the 25 States which voted gave 3,008,501; while 


General Grant and Mr. Seymour have been published, 





[2 ho . . iS 
i Thus Mr. Evans obtained more than 100 votes in excess of his 


ss of the total majority for, previous poll, and the Conservatives 117 less. 


It is stated that the Provisional Government of Spain has 


the total Seymour vote was 2,705,628 ; showing a majority of | resolved to present Prince Amadeus of Savoy as its candidate for 
only 292,883, or not six per cent, of the whole vote given.|the throne. ‘This choice, if the decision is left to the Cortes 
Even Mr. Dudley Baxter’s figures (and he is a Conservative wit- | renders the Republic nearly certain, as the clerics will vote with 
ness) give Mr, Gladstone a majority of more than fer per cent. | them to keep out a dynasty which would be hostile to the Chureh, 


on the whole vote given at the contested elections of Great Uritain 
aad Ireland. 
which voted, and will have in the new House of Representatives 
a majority of nearly two-thirds (much larger than Mr. Gladstone's), 
and a full two-thirds’ majority, we believe, in the Senate. It is 
evident that the American partics are more uniformly distributed 
in America than in England. With more than a ten-per-cent, 
popular majority, Mr. Gladstone obtains a arliamentary majority 
of about sixteen per cent. (or one-sixth). With only a bare six- 
per-cent, popular majority, General Grant obtains a majority in 
the House of Representatives of about thirty per cent.,—rather 
less than one-third. 


As far as we can make out, the Irish Catholic prelates, though 
determined to insist on total disestablishment, and—vested in- 
terests excepted—tolerably complete disendowment, are not lend- 
ing themselves to the foolish and insane policy of demanding more 
from Mr. Gladstone than he has promised to give. Cardinal 
Cullen, in a letter to the National Association, expressed his con- 
fidence that the measure of the Government will settle the question 
of the Irish Church ‘in a manner conformable to the wishes of 
the lrish people,” and added the expression of a geucral con- 
fidence in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry as regards the land question. 
Archbishop Leahy, of Cashel, insisted, in a letter to the same 
meeting, that “the Church question be settled on a basis of 
perfect equality, and settled for good, so that no after-question may 
remain concerning even a shred of the ascendancy of any one 
religion over another,” and he added that he did not believe any 
unworthy compromise would be proposed by the great statesman 
now at the head of affairs. Dr. Keane, Bishop of Cloyne, 
insisted on equality, and said Mr. Gladstone would not win 
Ireland by promises, but by passing what he had promised,—but 
with that he too would be content. Dr. O’Hea, Bishop of Ross, 
insisted on ‘‘total” disendowment, but he added, “ Mr. Glad- 
stone has promised that vested rights shall be respected,—by all 
means let them be respected.” On the whole, we infer that the 
Catholic prelates and the National Association do not intend to 
put stumbling blocks in Mr. Gladstone’s way, but to do all they 
can to help him to win the great battle. It would be but 


wise. Mr. Gladstone has made a real impression on the Irish 
imagination. 


Mr. Gladstone seems to have written a letter to an American 
gentleman,—Mr. Lester, of New York,—in August, 1867, which 
that gentleman has quite recently obtained his leave to publish. 
It appeared in the Times of this day week. In this letter Mr. 
Gladstone confesses his own mistake in supposing that Mr. 
Jefierson Davis had really made a “nation;” he says he was 
wrong, and that he “ took too much upon himself” in announc- 
ing such an opinion. He adds, ‘* I am aware that arrogance and 
self-confidence are among our national faults, that we require 
to be taken down,—so to speak,—by the estimates that 
others form of us, and that the more plainspoken these esti- 
the better for us.” We are not quite so sure 
Mr. Gladstone himself not only a reasonable 
being, but makes it a matter of conscience to take him- 
self to task about his own shortcomings. But English- 
men in general do not profit much by being told their faults. 
They rather like to hear about them, are quite willing to admit 
that they do sin in this way and that, so long as it be an imperious, 
impudent, dictatorial way,—but they like it so much, that it 
never occurs to them to change, and be less abused. Abuse by 
other nations is dear to the English, and confirms us in our course. 
Our importance grows with the hatreds of the existence of which 
in other nations we become aware. 


are, 


mates 


of that. is 


We have been beaten again in South Derbyshire, but this time 
by a very narrow and much diminished majority. At the last 
election the highest Conservative (Sir T. Gresley) polled 3,612 
votes, and the highest Liberal 3,378,—Mr. Evans himself polling 
only 5,349. Then, the Conservative majority may be said to have 
been at least 234. This time the majority was only twenty-nine ; 


Mr. Wilmot (Conservative) polling 3,495, and Mr. Evans 3,466. 


Yet General Grant carried 26 States out of the 34) on this course he will carry his point by a coup d'état. 





, Cousequently, it is more than probable that if Prim has decided 


Violent 
quarrels have broken out in the Government itself, General 
Caballero de Rodas, after conquering Malaga and Cadiz, has been 
recalled for over-severity, and the Government has issued a 
circular protesting that it does not desire to disarm any good 
citizens. Cortes assembles on the 15th of February. 

A manifesto from the Revolutionary Junta of Cuba has reached 
us by way of Jamaica. ‘The Secretary of that body, who writes 
on December 6, denies that the ‘‘ Provisional Republican Govern. 
ment” intends to lay down its arms, or to accept any form of 
compromise whatever. ‘The insurgent Cubans are not “ fighting 
for reforms, but for independence,” and will lay down their pan 
when that independence is recognized, but not before. Six 
thousand fresh troops have landed with General Dulce, but the 
Republicans have met this by decreeing the emancipation of the 
slaves. They ought now to have control of 100,000 adult males 
in the Kastern province alone, and the alliance of half the popula- 
tion of the West. It is believed in New Orleans that the 
independence of the island is a certainty. 


The Rey. F. O. Morris writes again to the Times to complain of 
the massacre of birds which goes on all round our coasts. The 
gannets of the Bass Rock and the gulls and terns of Ailsa Crag 
are being destroyed by thousands a week, the tenant of the latter 
place actually catching the birds as they sit on their young, leav- 
ing the latter to perish in hundreds. On the coast of Pembroke- 
shire the birds are killed in such multitudes that on Ramsay 
Island 1,400 were slaughtered in one week, and sold at 1s. each to 
London dealers, who will take any number both of them and of 
their eggs. A similar destruction was commenced in the Isle of 
Man, but was stopped by an Act of the local legislature, who 
feared for their fisheries, the sea birds guiding the boatmen to the 
shoals. ‘lhe simplest way of preventing the slaughter would pro- 
bably be to establish a close season, and prohibit the taking of the 
eggs. 





It appears from a detailed account of the proceedings that the 
terms exacted by Consul Medhurst from the Viceroy of Nankin 
were even more severe than was reported. The Viceroy had im- 
ported the one armed screw steamer in China, was excessively 
proud of his acquisition, and intended to make in it a sort of royal 
progress to his new government, but Mr. Medhurst insisted that 
it should be given up. The Viceroy begged for his toy almost 
with tears, even entreated the Consul’s suite to intercede with 
their chief ; but Mr. Medhurst was inflexible, aad the steamer was 
surrendered. ‘The remaining terms have all been complied with, 
and Mr. Medhurst intended to march 400 marines through Yang- 
chow, just to show the people that he was in virtual possession of 
the city. It is all just, we suppose, for the Chinese really broke 
the treaty,—but how we must be loved in China ! 


Mr. Daniel A. Lange, English representative of the Suez Canal 
Company, advertises officially that the Canal will be opened to 
general navigation on 1st October of this year. Its width will 
then be 74 feet at bottom, 328 feet at top, and its depth 26 
feet. We recommend shipowners to wait a few months and see if 
the canal silts up, as a stay in Alexandria or Suez till it is opened 
again will not be a profitable operation. 


Blackheath bas been plagued with tramps, but with more brains 
than most parishes, has managed tosubdue the disease. A society has 
been organized for relief, and its tickets distributed to every house. 
The person asked for alms accordingly gives the beggar a ticket 
instead of cash, which he takes to the society’s officer. If he is 
hungry, he gets bread, which he must eat there and then; but if 
he wants more he is passed on to the relieving officer, who 
examines the case, mentions what the Guardians have done, and 
advises whether money should or should not be allowed. The 
beggars do not like this arrangement at all. Out of 400 men who 
were sent to the society in the first month only 26 were decent 
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people, 2 )0 took their bread and marched on, and 170 decamped 
at once, finding the air of Blackheath not healthy. If everybody 
in England steadily refused to give casual alms, there would in a 
month be no beggars, and we doubt if there would be much more 
hunger. ‘Those really in want would apply to the Union, and the 
rest would work. 


We trust that the article in the Times of Wednesday on Irish 
railways was not semi-inspired. Apparently intended only to dis- 
credit the idea of comparing Irish and Belgian railways, it breathes 
aspirit of decided hostility to any plan for the absorption of the 
Irish railways by the State, a plan advocated by every Irish 
member, recommended by a Commission appointed to investigate 
the facts, and full of promise not only for Ireland, but Great 
Britain. It is because the country is poor, and the traflic scanty, 
and the Belgian comparison inapt, that the experiment of State 
management and excessively low fares—the experiment which is 
succeeding in India—ought to be tried in Ireland first. If it 
succeeds there, we may abolish the British railway oligarchy, in 
full confidence of reaping a large revenue. If Mr. Gladstone 
allows Mr. Lowe's policy of Jaissez-fuire and Mr. Bright's 
antiquated distrust of the State to prevail over his own broader 
views, he will disappoint one of the most powerful, if not the most 
numerous, sections of his admirers. 


The delegates of all the Metropolitan Vestries have decided 
upon a memorial to the Home Secretary complaining of the 
inefliciency of the Police. They complain that while the Force 
costs £660,034 a year, and numbers 8,500 men, crime increases, 
till for 16,785 crimes committed, apparently during 1867, only 
5,930 persons were apprehended, being only 35:3 per cent. ‘They 
therefore pray that the control and pay of the Police should be 
transferred to the Metropolitan Board, in which all parishes are 
represented. They further recommend that tickets-of-leave should 
be abolished, that an overt intention to commit crime should be 
punished like crime, that receivers should be more severely dealt 
with, that persons letting their houses to criminals should be in- 
dictable, that marine-store dealers and such like should be under 
supervision like publicans, that imprisonment for boys under 14 
should be abolished and superseded by a sentence to a reformatory, 
and that flogging should be more generally administered for violent 
crime. No government will resign the control of the police of its 
capital, and it is said that garotting has actually increased under 
the flogging réyime, but the general idea of the memorial is sound. 
‘The parishes want better police, more supervision, and longer 
sentences, and so do all experienced reformers. 


Nothing fresh of the slightest importance has come out about 
the self-accused Norwich murderer. The conduct of the magis- 
trates at the time of the discovery of the remains in 1851 
seems to us to have been culpably negligent. ‘There was no 
inquest, and no thorough search for the head of the victim, by 
which alone identification could have been hoped for. The dis- 
interred remains seem to have lost all their flesh, so that except 
by the structure of the bones there is no clue to the age of the 
victim, and the best chance of the prisoner Sheward is that the 
impression of the surgeons who examined the remains in 1851 as 
to the comparative youth of the murdered woman should be con- 
firmed. ‘They gave an opinion from the fragments of the body 
shown to them that she was between sixteen and twenty-six, 
whereas Sheward’s wife is said to have been over fifty,—a very 
great discrepancy, which suggests some slight hope that the man is 
really innocent, and on this subject a monomaniac. It is asserted 
that a sister of Sheward’s first wife is still living in Norwich ; but 
no evidence has as yet been taken from her, and we are still quite 
in the dark as to the circumstances which appear to have satisfied 
her of his wife’s emigration and subsequent death. 


Lord Dalkeith seems to be much hurt at the attacks made dur- 
ing the Scotch elections, on his father, the Duke of Buccleugh, 
and defended him with some spirit in a speech delivered last week 
at Edinburgh. Heasked of what kind his father’s influence was. 
“Was it the influence merely of a landed proprietor? Why, 
no. It was the influence of a good, of a just, of an honourable, 
of a straightforward, of a highminded, and patriotic man. 
That was the influence which was not exercised by him, but 
which exercised itself.” Lord Dalkeith only wished he could 
follow in some degree in his father’s footsteps. Well, that is very 
nice and filial feeling on the part of Lord Dalkeith, and the 


nature. And no doubt Lord Dalkeith does feel the narrower ties 
of family and place very strongly, for he followed up his pane- 
gyric on his noble father by declaring that only Scotchmen could 
possibly represent Scotland, and inveighing against the English- 
men who had come down to try and represent Scotch opinions, in 
default of Scotchmen willing to represent them. Lord Dalkeith 
thinks race far more essential to political representation than 
opinions. Ie was not hurt so much at the Liberalism as at the 
Anglicism of Alderman Waterlow. He seemed to think that 
little matter of the Irish-Church question nothing in comparison 
toa good broad Scotch accent and good broad Scotch features. 
His countrymen don’t quite agree with him. But is it allowable 
to assume for the future that he, and perhaps the Duke his father, 
will not much object to Scotch Liberals, and would decidedly 
prefer them for any Scotch county, in case of a contest between 
them and English ‘lories ? 


Mr. Freshfield read an interesting paper before the Geographical 
Society last Monday, on the ascent which he and his friends had 
made of the two highest Alps of the Caucasus, Kasbek and Elbruz. 
Kasbek, he said, had diverted unduly the admiration of travellers 
from Elbruz, which is the true monarch of the Caucasus, in con- 
sequence of its overhanging the glen through which passes the 
regular route from Europe into Asia. It was for this reason that 
to Kasbek was attributed the glory of being the scene of the 
tortures of Prometheus, and that in later times a legend has grown 
up that there is a rope hanging from the side of Kasbek,—visible 
only to the eleot,—which gives access to a holy grotto, wherein 
are to be found the tent of Abraham, the cradle of Christ, and 
other holy relics. The ascent of Kasbek was exceedingly dif- 
ficult in part, the climbers having to cut their way up a long 
ice-stair, to which it was very hard even with the help 
of knee and hand to cling. Kasbek appears to be about 
1,000 feet higher than Mont Blanc. Elbruz is 3,000 feet higher. 
The distance between the two mountains is 120 miles, so that 
neither is, in ordinary weather, visible from the other. ‘The ascent 
of Elbruz seems to have been, in some respects, less difficult than 
that of Kasbek. ‘They ascended the latter on the 29th, and 30th, 
and 31st of July last, not reaching the summit till the 31st. ‘The 
last morning they started by moonlight, at 2 o’clock, with light- 
ning playing on the steppes below them. ‘The summit was of horse- 
shoe shape, and contained a volcanic crater. They believed that 
they distinguished the Black Sea from the summit. The Alpine 
Club, having now done the highest peak in the Caucasus, should 
attack the highest peak in the Himalaya. Why not try Kun- 
chinjunga ? It is only about 10,000 feet higher than Elbruz. 


A lot of little chiidren, most of them under twelve, played 
pitch and toss near Stafford. Somebody accused them. The 
magistrates found them guilty, and fined them sixpence each. 
Their mothers would have paid that, but the costs were £4 (Os. 6d. 
They were handcuffed, bound to a thick chain, and marched to 
Stafford for a month’s imprisonment. ‘They were met on the road 
by a gentleman, who inquired, interested other gentlemen, paid 
the money, and released the children. Had the children been the 
children of the magistrates who sentenced them, their condemna- 
tion would have been simply impossible. 





The Stock Exchange markets have fluctuated to some extent 
during the week, in consequence of the critical state of Eastern 
affairs. Consols closed yesterday at 923 to 921 for money, and 
923 to 95 for the February account; Reducel and New Three 
per Cents., 93 to 933. In the Railway Share Market much ani- 
mation has prevailed, and an almost general advance has taken 
place in prices. The payment of the dividends has considerably 
increased the supply of unemployed capital. In the open market 
good three months’ bills are taken at 24 to 28 per cent. ‘The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is £18,608,324, in the Bank of 
France £42,524,400. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 














Jan. 8. , Jan. bs. Jan. 8. | Jan. 15 
Brazilian, 1865, eco] 79 794 Russian (Anglo-Dutch)]| 90} v1 
Egyptian, 1864 87 87 Spanish, 1867 31 30}x.d 
Italian, 1561. 53gx.d) 53$x.d | Turkish, 1853 | G4 | 63 
MOEIERR  ccocoscccccccceses 15} 15} = OO cms 62x.d. 62x. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 








Jan. 8. ; Jan. 15. Jan. 8, | Jan, 15, 
Great Eastern.......00-+ 41g 423 | Lon.,Chatham,@Dove:| 172 17! 
Great Northern ........- 1074 1074 | Metropolitan ....s0.000 } 10s 109} 
Great Western ......... 48) 4h Midland eves 134 146 
Lancashire & Yorkshire} 12%} 129} Nrth-Kastern, Berwick lol lut 
London & Brighton ... 504 a By Do. York... wo wt 
Lon. & North-Western} 115 1153 South-Eastern,,,....00.+. 7% 79t 


meeting cheered him very properly for remarks of that domestic | Lon. & South-Westeru) 83 83 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@———. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


HIS Conference is a comedy, and not an entertaining one, 
or rather a /ever de rideau, played to gain time before 
the curtain rises on the serious business of the evening. It is 
almost impossible for any one who studies the proceedings care- 
fully to doubt that a failure has been prearranged, that neither 
Turkey, nor Greece, nor their respective backers, are sincerely 
desirous of peace. The Greek Government knew perfectly 
well weeks ago that its representative would not be admitted 
to the table with any vote, and the Porte also knew that a 
simple acceptance of its ultimatum was out of the question. 
Yet both allowed the Conference to meet, and then each 
endeavoured to render its meeting useless. At the very first 
sitting, the Greek representative, M. Rangabé, put in a little, 
neatly worded, and quite peremptory note, stating that under 
specific instructions from Athens he was compelled either to 
obtain an equal yote with Turkey or to retire. Greece 
“would not accept a position of inferiority.” If, he said, 
Conference admitted only Great Powers, and called Turkey a 
Great Power, he denied the right of Great Powers to an “ ex- 
clusive yoice’’ in deciding on their own contests with little 
ones. Or, if the Assembly was limited to those who signed 
the Treaty of Paris, he was bound to observe that the subject- 
matter of dispute had nothing on earth to do with the stipula- 
tions of that Treaty. After which exhibition of Greek acumen 
he retired and remains in retreat, while the Conference ponders 
the Sultan’s despatch, published, like M. Rangabé’s protest, 
after its meeting. In it the Turkish Government affirm that 
they expect nothing from Conference, that they adhere to the 
ultimatum, and that if Conference alters that document or 
travels beyond it the Turkish representative will also retire. 
Under this double fire, the diplomatists have only two alter- 
natives. They can, if they are united, pass their own resolu- 
tions, and compel Turkey and Greece alike to obey them by set- 
ting fleets in motion; but this they obviously will not do, the 
Courts having already arranged that they are not bound to 
carry out any resolutions at which Conference may arrive! 
Or they may, if disunited, argue for days about some declara- 
tion of principles to which Turkey and Greece, as respectable 
powers, ought alike to attend, and this we can hardly doubt 
is what they will do. They must do something, or break up 
in confusion, and as Greece is not bound by declarations she 
has not signed, and Turkey has beforehand refused to accept 
anything except her ultimatum, a dignified invitation to 
everybody to adhere to the Eighth Commandment will effect 
neither good nor harm, while its preparation will consume 
some of the time which must still elapse before action. 
Turkey and Greece, it seems clear, mean mischief, and the 
real question for Europe is whether their backers intend to 
keep out of the fray. We doubt it very greatly. The moment 
hostilities commence Turkey will be in a ferment of revolt, 
and every power except England will be in a measure com- 
pelled to defend herself, Russia against the suspicion that she 
has deserted the Christians of Turkey, Austria against Russian 
intrigues in the lower valley of the Danube, France against 
Russian aggression upon Turkey, and Prussia against France. 
The Powers are too fully armed, too suspicious, and too 
irritated against each other to allow any great opportunity of 
strife to pass peacefully away. Their interests, of course, as 
men on Change think, incline them to keep the peace ; but so 
their interests always do, and men are no more ruled by their 
interests than they are by their reason. Those interests, 
moreover, are by no means so strong as usual. They are 
mainly Treasury interests, and the Treasuries of Europe are 
groaning under the burden of this armed peace, which is 
neither peace with its blessings nor “‘ war with its happy 
chances,” till grave statesmen have avowed their belief that 
war would be more endurable. All the usual preliminaries of 
a grand struggle have been successfully got through. The 
principals, France and Prussia, are armed to the teeth ; their 
allies, Russia and Austria, quite as well armed as their finances 
will allow, and as each other. There is a regular pretext 
furnished by the attack on Greece. There is the proper meet- 
ing of diplomatists, with its carefully arranged failure. There 
is the regulation rumour that somebody—it is Count Bis- 
marck this time—has made some impossible demand, and 
there is the regular fusillade going on among semi-official 
papers, with the Moniteur de 1 Armee at their head. Marshal 
Niel there announces that he is ready for anybody, in almost 
so many words; while Count von Beust prints despatches de- 


scribing the Prussians as pirates, and Count von Bismarck retorts 
in articles about the malignant misrepresentations of Count 
von Beust, and the Russian Government orders its soldiers to: 
be told that Austria is their “natural enemy.” These things 
do not amount to proofs that war is at hand, but they do 
amount to proof that the half-dozen men who rule Europe 
are suspicious of each other to a degree which would make 
war almost a relief. 

There is but one peaceful and one pleasant feature in the 
prospect. The peaceful one is the character of the 
Emperor of the French. The reluctance of that re- 
markable man to play for tremendous stakes is perhaps the 
strongest feature in his character, and this time the stakes 
involve his throne and his dynasty. Nothing could save either, 
if France were beaten; and near as war was in September, he 
may at the last moment recede from his own design. If he 
refuses to move, the question may yet be huddled up, fer all 
other powers would, on the whole, weleome a postponement. 
The pleasant feature is the character of the British Cabinet. 
Mr. Gladstone clearly is not going to war if he can help it, 
and there is therefore a strong chance, to say the least, that 
for once in her history England may be a spectator in a gene- 
ral war. The real quarrel is between North Germany and 
France, and it is neither the interest, the inclination, nor the 
policy of this country to take sides. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL HUMILITY. 
\ FR. GLADSTONE is often reproached by the Standard and 


Ll that sort of journal, with being insufferably proud and 
urogant. Our own view is, that his greatest political weak- 
ness is due to a very genuine humility, which he expresses 
very simply, very earnestly, and very frequently, and of which 
his recantation published on Saturday (though written a year 
and a half ago) of his misreading of the American Civil War 
in 1862, furnishes us with a good example. In that letter he 
apologizes for his mistake in supposing in August, 1862, that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis had welded the Slave States into a nation, 
on grounds which seem to us to show that his political inter- 
pretation of the whole war and the cause of war had been 
utterly at fault. He says that at that time he had not only 
miscalculated the relative strength of the two combatants, but 
misunderstood the true issue for which they were fighting. 
The North had not yet identified itself with the cause of abo- 
lition, and he mistakenly believed the cause of the Union to 
be almost necessarily the cause also of Slavery, because he sup- 
posed that the whole power of the Union was mortgaged to 
sustaining slavery in the South; while he held that as 
soon as the Union should be fairly divided, the slaves 
would prove themselves too strong for the whites of the 
Southern States taken alone, since the latter would have 
been no longer backed by an executive of the United States 
bound to enforce a fugitive Slave law. Surely such an 
interpretation of the facts of the case would not have been 
possible to a man of Mr. Gladstone’s political bias and genius, 
but for a very strong previous prepossession for the “ peculiar 
institution ” of the South,—due, it may be, partly to the local 
West India traditions of Liverpool,—due, we imagine, in no 
small degree to that ecclesiastical spirit of patience with, and 
even tenderness towards, institutions enforcing pupillage on a 
childish race, which it has always been in harmony with the 
genius of an authoritative Church to regard complacently, if not 
to inculeate. For Mr. Gladstone could not have been ignorant 
that it was to the determination of the Republican party in 
1859 to limit slavery rigidly to its then limits, and refuse it that 
elbow-room for expansion which was its first condition of 
existence, that the revolt of the South was due, and that the 
first article in the creed of the revolted States was the assertion 
of the right to extend, consolidate, and buttress slavery by 
every supplementary device political genius could invent, 
some of the most notable of the leaders even leaning to 
the theory that white labourers should also become the 
property of the capitalists who maintained them. That, in 
spite of this propaganda of servitude on the one side, 
and the stern declaration of Mr. Lincoln and his friends 
that slavery should be hemmed-in rigidly within its then 
existing limits, and compelled to waste itself out on the soils 
which it had impoverished, Mr. Gladstone should have been 
able to believe that the victory of the South would kill slavery 
sooner than the victory of the North, is, we do not hesitate 
to say, explicable only on the ground of a strong antecedent 
prepossession in favour of a political pupillage for a childish 
race. That his keen humanity would have been as horrified 
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by a personal visit to the Slave States as it was by a personal 
visit to the prisons of Naples, we do not doubt for a single 
moment. Butin the meantime, while it was far from his field 
of vision, and he saw what it was only in theory, he had, we 
suspect, a half-feeling that the Negro was in the position 
«into which it had pleased God to call him,’”’—that humility, 
of the sort which St. Paul enjoined on Onesimus in sending 
him back to his master Philemon, could still be exercised by 
the negroes with great advantage to themselves,—that they 
might gain more by non-resistance and patient endurance of 
their tribulations, than they could gain by any violent revolu- 
tion; in a word, that theirs were agonies and miseries that 
could be better cured by humble submission, than by organized 
defiance or authoritative interference from outside. Mr. Glad- 
stone hated the Civil War as he always hates war; referred it,in a 
great measure truly, to the cmpertal feeling of the North rather 
than to its outraged morality; palliated the fanaticism of the 
South, on the ground that technically at least it was the invaded 
and not the invader, and perhaps also on the ground that, after 
all, its social feeling for the negro was less cold, unfriendly, 
and contemptuous than the feeling of the North. It was, 
we may fairly admit, the hwnb/er view of the crisis to assume 
that the North was attacking Slavery only from proud motives 
of imperial ambition, and the South defending a social insti- 
tution which, however evil in more advanced states of society, 
has a “providential” aspect in the wider and undeveloped 
stages of many a race. If Mr. Gladstone could have been 
born a slave, we can quite imagine his opposing bitterly, and 
even contentiously, any violent attempt among his brethren to 
overturn the existing order in order to achieve their liberty. 
The Church theory he adopts is utterly opposed to violent 
revolt; he himself, though he has many confident opinions, 
has no opinion more confident than that he is very liable to 
error, and bound to be content in his own station of life,— 
which happens fortunately to be a very high one ; especially 
is he in the habit of thinking that if an evil can only be 
uprooted by war, there is a very strong ground to a 
Christian mind for the presumptéon that the time for its 
downfall is not fully come. It was in great measure, we do 
not doubt, Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy with the political attitude 
of patience and humility towards powers that be, which induced 
him to look unfavourably at first on the war for the Union, 
though it had the extirpation of slavery for its secondary aim. 
Mr. Bright is as much a peace man in general as Mr. Glad- 
stone ; but humility is not his forte, and political humility is 
utterly foreign to him. Consequently, he felt no inclination 
at all to doubt that the war for the Union and against slavery 
was not an arrogant interference with Providential arrange- 
ments, but rather a holy crusade. 

Mr. Gladstone’s political, or perhaps we should say, in 
principle at least, his ecclestastical humility, misled him 
as to the great issue in the United States, no doubt 
warping his sympathies and thereby his judgment. But 
on the question of the interest which England had in the 
matter,—on which poor Mr. Roebuck went politically mad 
from patriotic bumptiousness,—the same political humility 
led him into a wise, cautious, and accurate judgment. “As 
far as regards the special or separate interest of England in 
the matter, I, differing from many others, had always con- 
tended that it was best for our interest that the Union should 
be kept entire; and Mr. Gladstone held the same view, and 
eloquently expressed it, in 1866, with regard to the union of the 
variousfragments of Germany into one coherent whole. We have 
no doubt that here what we have ventured to call his political 
humility,—his real moral distrust of any political conceit or 
domineering,—his sincere conviction that a nation like an indivi- 
dual may be all the better for feeling its own comparative insig- 
nificance, and may be seriously injured by any overweening sense 
of its importance,—tended to keep his judgment straight, just 
as in the former case it tended to distort it. He distrusted 
the ambitious moral enterprise of the Abolitionist party, he 
distrusted the high imperial instinct of the Northern Unionism, 
partly, we think, from the feeling that both of them were 
fighting audaciously for the sudden destruction of a,—tempor- 
ary, no doubt, but still for the moment necessary,—Providential 
arrangement in which it would have been better moral taste 
to acquiesce. He distrusted Mr. Roebuck’s desire to see the 
Union broken up that England might not be overridden by 
it, for the same reason. Might it not be for our good to live 
in the presence of a still greater Anglo-Saxon power than 
ourselves? Would it not, at any rate, involve far less political 
temptation than the opportunity of intriguing for the support 
of one section of America against the other? That is how 


we interpret the undercurrent of moral feeling in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind. It is, if we are right, in curious contrast 
to the mental condition of his great antagonist, Mr. Disraeli, 
on the same question. We all know how cautious Mr. Disraeli 
was in indicating any bias on the American Civil War in 
favour of either party,—much more cautious than Mr. Glad- 
stone. But once he did expound what he understood as the 
political philosophy of the war. He said it was inevitable 
that that should some day take place on the American Con- 
tinent which had long ago taken place on the European, the 
organization of the different local habits, customs, and feelings 
into a variety of independent States, with different and, in many 
respects, inconsistent views, which would engender there all 
that competitive political life, of the record of which Euro- 
pean history really consists. He saw in the Civil War only the 
incipient stage of the political decomposition which was to end 
in establishing this permanent competition of various national 
characters and tendencies within the limits of the new world. 
That was a very clever and ambitious philosophical apergu, 
though, as it turned out, a mistaken reading of the 
facts and tendencies of the case, and it indicates an 
error as characteristic of Mr. Disraeli as was Mr. Gladstone's 
of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli ignored altogether the moral 
causes of the war, while Mr. Gladstone probably misinter- 
preted them into painful ordinations of Providence. Mr. 
Disraeli classed those moral causes simply as specimens of 
heterogeneous tendencies which could not but break out in 
some place or other. He had a ‘view’ ready to account for 
the facts,—a prophetic view which deferred as much to the 
signs of the future,—as he conceived them,—as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s did to the ‘ providential’ lessons of the past. The 
Conservative minister had an unconquerable belief in vast 
coming changes ; the Liberal minister had a devout rever- 
ence for the established order as it was :—such is the irony 
of political life! 

If Mr. Gladstone's political humility,—or rather, perhaps, 
the ecclesiastical humility from which it springs,—sometimes 
misleads him in making him distrust heartily all violent inter- 
ference with what he conceives to be the natural course of 
events, it is in one point of view a pure gain to political life,— 
we mean in the new simplicity, the new realism of which it 
sets the example to statesmen. There has been hitherto too 
much of a silly mannerism of omniscience about statesmen, 
and a dread of saying naturally, ‘well, I knew no more 
of this than anybody else, and as it turned out, I knew less 
than some, for I was certainly wrong,’ which Mr. Gladstone’s 
naturalness of manner should tend to do away with. There 
is a notion in the world that great statesmen’s opinions 
on politics are something more than opinions, whether they 
be formed on subjects with which they are really familiaror not. 
Mr. Gladstone’s manner of saying, both with regard to the 
Irish Church, and the American War, and many other matters, 
‘really the public gives me credit for being much wiser than 
I am, I made a great though a very natural mistake, which I 
am quite willing to admit,’ should do a good deal to make the 
public feel its own responsibility, and that even their greatest 
statesmen can never be more than a trifle in advance of them- 
selves. If the public at large wholly misinterpret and miscon- 
ceive great events, depend upon it that most even of the wisest 
of our statesmen must do so too. This is a very wholesome 
lesson for all of us, and one which statesmen have usually 
been too pompous to teach us. They too often retract opinions 
with great rhetorical flourishes intended to disguise the 
fact that they have made great blunders, and are sorry for it. 
Mr. Gladstone does not do so. He says quite naturally what 
he feels,—that he possesses no superhuman insight into 
political affairs, that his admirers are pleased to give him 
credit for more than he has, that he recognizes some very 
great errors that he has made; and directly he recognizes is 
willing to admit them. This alone is a great gain for the 
truth of politics ; and humility of this sort, if still somewhat 
of an ecclesiastical virtue, is one of which we want a great 
deal more in political life. 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE “PRIMITIVE CHURCH.” 


T is quite clear from the meeting of the Ritualist Clergy on 
Tuesday that they do not regard the St. Alban’s judgment 
with that feeling of satisfaction and triumph with which it 
was at first greeted by a few of their bolder friends. The 
amendment of Mr. Bennett, the Vicar of Frome, coun- 
selling rebellion, was only lost, we believe, by a narrow 





majority, the proportion against it being about five to four; 
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and as it was, the Committee found it impossible to carry 
that part of their resolution which recommended obe- 
dience. The only outcome of the meeting was an assertion 
that “ this meeting does not recognize the existing Court of 
Final Appeal as a Court competent to declare the law of the 
Church of England upon either doctrine or ceremonial ; that 
with respect to the particular judgment of the said Court on 
‘Martin v. Mackonochie,’ this meeting finds amongst other things 
that that judgment disregards the Church of England’s funda- 
mental principle of connection with and reference to the practice 
of the Church Primitive and Catholic. But at the same time, this 
meeting, feeling the great difficulty of the present case, and 
that there are many who have used the ceremonial now con- 
demned by the Judicial Committee who may be anxious to 
wait rather than give immediate effect to the decisions now 
pronounced, consider that it is a matter which is best left to 
the individual judgment and circumstances of each priest who 
has been accustomed to the practices or ceremonial in ques- 
tion.” In addition to this, the meeting agreed to deplore the 
judgment, and to see in it a call “to use, as circumstances 
may permit, all other lawful means in their power, of teaching 
the doctrine sought to be impugned by this prosecution,” — 
guarding themselyes, however, against any specific statement 
of what the ‘‘ doctrine sought to be impugned in this prosecu- 
tion,” is, and preferring not to be so explicit as Mr. Mackonochie, 
who had moved words defining that doctrine as the doctrine 
of the “real presence.” Such is the net result of the great 
Ritualist demonstration. The Ritualist clergy cannot make up 
their minds toobey. They cannot make up their minds not to 
obey. They wish to be contumacious, but they don’t will it. 
They will take “all other lawful means in their power” to 
teach the doctrine which those who object to candles on the 
altar dislike, but they don’t pledge themselves to take unlawful 
means, only recommending every priest to decide that matter 
for himself, and break the law if he thinks fit. Obviously, 
the alleged victory over the Evangelicals is rather imaginary. 
The Vicar of Frome, Mr. Le Geyt, and others, obviously con- 
template, though not without hesitation and trepidation, break- 
ing the law. Yet the minority of ultra-Ritualists, who met 
again on Wednesday to discuss their plans, blew a trumpet of 
a very uncertain sound. But still, in a wavering and half- 
hearted sort of way, they hope to break the law. And even 
those who, with Archdeacon Denison, recommend obedience, 
ery out that the Church must use every effort to rid herself 
of the Court of Final Appeal, which “strains and misin- 
terprets the law, and makes it ridiculous and contemptible in 
the eyes of Her Majesty's subjects, to serve at one time the 
purposes of religious party, at another the free-thinking 
tendencies of a shallow and presumptous time.” It is clear 
that there is no gratitude cherished and no respect felt for 
the judgment in any section of the Ritualist party, faint as is 
their defiance of it. Their tone is that of irritable children, 
who yet feel too uncertain of their own ground, too fearful of 
the world, to shake themselves free of the authority they 
resent and condemn. 

Perhaps the most grotesque feature in these Ritualist 
assemblies is the appeal which their members make to 
‘primitive Christianity’ on behalf of the splendour of their 
rites, and the authority of hierarchical combinations. The 
chief grievance urged by the memorial which the meet- 
ing of Tuesday adopted, was that the Privy Council had 
decided the recent appeal on the strength of statutory 
expressions, without any regard to the claim of the 
Church of England to represent ‘primitive Christianity,’ 
while Mr. Bennett stated, with the usual dogmatism of his 
party, that ‘‘the Catholic and primitive custom of the 
Church was that no layman should ever sit in a synod to 
discuss the sacred things of the Church.” There is some- 
thing very funny in the notion that “ primitive ’’ Christians 
used lights on the altar and celebrated the Lord’s Supper with 
all the pomp of our modern Ritualists, when we remember, 
first, St. Paul’s complaints of the abuses of the rite, and 
recollect, further, that centuries later the heretics made it a 
formal complaint against the orthodox Christians that they 
had borrowed their splendid ceremonial from the heathens ; 
—(‘ We see something approaching to the ceremonial of the 
heathens introduced into our churches under the pretext of 
religion, and while the sun is yet shining, a mass of waxlights 
kindled,’ quotes Jerome from Vigilantius). And as to that 
cool assertion of Mr. Bennett’s that no layman should ever sit 
in a synod to discuss the sacred things of the Church, no one 
has ever succeeded in even rendering it plausible to suppose 
that “the whole multitude” to whom Paul and Barnabas 
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related their story in the Council of Jerusalem, consisted of g 
single order, if such an order were then even in existence -— 
still less that “the whole Church,” in conjunction with whom 
it is expressly related that the resolve was taken to send men 
to Antioch to deliver the decision arrived at, consisted of such 
an order. And in point of fact, all impartial ecclesiastical 
antiquarians relate that in the primitive Church the synods 
were democratic, the laity assembling with the clergy, 
and that only from about the fourth century the synods lost 
their popular character, and became the organs of the 
hierarchy. There is, however, to our minds _ some- 
thing so ludicrous in the notion that the Christian spirit 
of the New Testament is either ritualistic or hierarchical, 
the whole genius of every book it contains being so utterly 
alien from the pomp and splendour of a ceremonial wor- 
ship, or from the spirit of sacerdotal caste, that we can only 
account for this tendency to appeal to “ the primitive Church ” 
by theabsolute necessity of finding some standing-ground distinct 
at once from the modern developments of Roman theology, and 
from the Protestant ideas of the Reformation and our own day. 
What these good men really wish for is to set up a law for 
their own guidance, taken neither from the customs of the 
primitive Church, nor from the customs of modern Romanism, 
nor from the customs of modern Protestantism, but from the 
customs of the Church of about the fifth or sixth century, a 
mean which precisely suits their own tastes and prepossessions, 
and which is as different from either primitiveness or modern- 
ness as it wellcan be. To go back, not eighteen centuries but 
twelve, for the law of their action, suits them better than to 
admit any principle of development beyond that time, though 
they are obliged to admit a principle of development both 
doctrinal and ceremonial up to that time ; and this, arbitrary as 
the meaning assigned is, is what they really choose to signify 
by ‘primitive Christianity,’ and which they upbraid the Ecclesi- 
astical Court of Appeal for not respecting as a supreme authority. 
They don’t choose to go back to the first century, they don’t 
choose to come forward to the nineteenth. They don’t choose 
to make a law of the eafliest and simplest custom of all; 
they don’t choose to make a law of the latest and most 
developed custom of all. They fix arbitrarily on a century or 
two whose ecclesiastical habits suit their artificial taste, call 
the customs they find there the customs of the “ primitive” 
Church,—(it would be much truer to call them the customs of 
the quintitive or sextitive Church, if we may coin such adjec- 
tives),—and express the deep offence they feel against the Privy 
Council for not appealing to that usage. 

Now, as we have often said before, we have no manner of 
objection to such eccentricity, if the gentlemen who go in for 
it will limit themselves to taking advantage of their rightful 
liberty,—the only liberty allowed to other sections of the 
Church,—and declare their peculiar convictions in the pro-~ 
per way, as their private convictions, and without attempt- 
ing to commit others. But when Archdeacon Denison vitu- 
perates the Privy Council for the inconsistency which makes it 
first insist on including ‘ heresies,’”—an allusion to the deci- 
sion in the Gorham case and in Essays and Reviews, as if it 
were not the essence of both decisions to insist on including 
both heresies and what the Archdeacon calls trath,—and then 
insist on excluding truth,—his definition of ‘heresy’ being 
virtually, deviation from the practice and ereed of the Church 
of the fifth or sixth century,—and of ‘truth,’ conformity to it, 
—it does really become difficult to bear such arrogant assump- 
tion in silence. In point of fact, no truth,—even as the 
Archdeacon calls truth,—has been excluded by the recent 
judgment. An attempt to introduce a public practice, which 
would virtually implicate, or be held to implicate, a multitude 
of quiet persons in the confession of what they hold to be an 
error, or else drive them out of the communion, has been pro- 
hibited, and nothing else. No decision of the Privy Council 
has, as far as we know, ever yet condemned a High-Church 
belief. The Gorham decision certainly did not condemn the 
High-Church creed on baptismal regeneration, though it 
permitted the Low-Church creed. The decision on Essays 
and Reviews certainly did not condemn the belief in everlast- 
ing torments, though it permitted a different interpreta- 
tion of the passages supposed to teach that amiable 
doctrine; nor did it condemn the belief in the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, though it permitted a wiser 
and more rational creed. The present decision does 
not condemn the Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence— 
nor even Transubstantiation itself,—though the latter is cer- 
tainly excluded definitively by our Articles, but only prohibits 
practices apparently committing the congregation to something 
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very like profession of a creed which, at any rate, as even 
Archdeacon Denison will admit, is not affirmed as true in any 
one of our liturgies or formularies. That any party should 
cavil at such decisions, on the ground of their narrowness 
and their neglect of “ the primitive Church,” when they 
themselves are guided in their ritual rather less by 
the customs of the ‘primitive’ Church, than by the cus- 
toms of the Pontifex Maximus, only shows to our minds 
how strangely party prejudice can warp the minds of men 
who have really enough wisdom and prudence left in them 
to distrust their own conclusions when they come to act upon 
them, and to shrink from disobeying » law which they 
cannot find words bad enough to qualify. It is well for 
the Ritualists that they have enough grace to hesitate 
about defying the law they vilify. After all, we suspect 
that, little as they know it themselves, they respect 
the secular Court whose rule they find so galling, a 
at deal more than they respect the patristic customs 
on which they lay such stress. The one at least repre- 
sents a firm and intelligible rule of equitable interpre- 
tation for comparatively recent ecclesiastical enactments ; the 
latter represent nothing except an arbitrary mean between the 
ideas of the Reformation and the ideas of Roman Catholicism, 
—a mean chosen on no intelligible principle, though held so 
much the more sacred on that account against all criticism or 
dispute. Men who pitch on such a rule as this for their 
guidance, may certainly be quite reasonable in asking to be 
included within and tolerated by a comprehensive Church ; 
but that they should revile the very decisions which include 
them, because they do not permit them to commit others than 
themselves, seems to us a height of eccentricity and arro- 
gance which is hardly intelligible in men of common sense,— 
many of whom, too, are men of more than common ability. 





THE SECRET OF FRENCH FINANCE, 


HE mischief of French Finance is its stability. If the 
Government were driven, like that of Italy, frequently to 
impose fresh taxes, or were accustomed, like that of Great 
Britain, to seek popularity by remissions of taxation, the people 
would have a motive for insisting on financial reform, on 
budgets not purely historical or prophetic, and on limitations 
to the departmental power of expending the money received. 
But no Government of France, Royal, Republican, or 
Imperialist, has within the memory of man attempted serious 
reductions in direct taxation, and reductions in indirect are 
not heartily approved, while no Government has since 1848 
ventured on any serious increase. Many Frenchmen doubt if 
even the Emperor with all his material resources could add 
ten per cent. to the revenue by taxation without danger of 
revolt, and he certainly could not do it by any direct demand, 
such, for example, as a sixpenny income-tax. The taxes there- 
fore grow to*be regarded as natural calamities, which come as 
they come, with a certain regularity of unpleasantness, and the 
average Frenchman is no more concerned about the expendi- 
ture of the country than about the laws of the weather. In 
no case, as he believes, will he have more to pay the collector; 
and in no case, as he fears, will the collector be permitted to 
ask him less. As it was, so it is, and so it will be, and 
why expend brain in seeking to know the wherefore of the 
why? Sometimes a statist writes an unpleasant article, and 
sometimes a member remonstrates at an increase of the debt ; 
but the people, who would revolt against a new tax, rather 
like a new loan than not. They “get consols cheap,” they 
say, and as for the interest, those people in Paris must provide 
that somehow. And they do provide it. The natural growth 
of the revenue meets the interest on the incessant loans ; the 
French Budget, like that of India, has one elastic item, the 
provision for public works,and the people do not really feel 
the difference between national extravagance and thrift. Every 
government in its turn spends and borrows, borrows and spends, 
and the people who vote never make a serious remonstrance. 
The only fiscal excitement this generation can remember in 
France was produced by the honesty of the Provisional 
Government, who to secure the debt added a tenth to the 
direct demand. That, as M. Louis Blanc has so repeatedly 
affirmed, destroyed them; but the lavishness of the Empire 
is not felt, or rather is by large classes very decidedly liked. 

If the constituencies really cared about the national finance, 
as they would care if taxation were frequently raised or 
remitted, they never would endure the form of the national 
budgets and financial reports. Those extraordinary documents 
are not false, as we fancy many Englishmen are apt to believe. 


They are, on the contrary, singularly true. The wildest 
French financier is still a mathematician talking to mathe- 
maticians, and just as incapable of inventing figures as of 
denying the accuracy of the fifth proposition of Euclid. The 
French Treasury could, we believe, draw up from its budgets a 
financial history of the thirty years preceding 1866 which 
would be a marvel of lucid accuracy, in which misapprehension 
or blunder would be next to impossible. But it does not want 
to give a clear balance-sheet of actual receipts and outlays for 
last year, or an intelligible estimate of them for next year, 
and the nation does not care tomake it want. Nobody would 
be the better, think the voters; and so the statists of the 
Treasury go their own way, and about three years after date 

roduce a wonderful specimen of financial history,—tables 
delightfully clear, accounts which are correct toa farthing, a 
final rectified report which leaves nothing to be desired, and 
in which no human being has the faintest pecuniary interest. 
The French peasant has paid his taxes, he is paying his taxes, 
he shall pay his taxes; and the taxes will no more vary, he 
thinks, than the rainfall, and he turns to things which will 
vary, like the prestige of France. M. Magne, for example, says 
that the expenses for 1867, the last year of which the accounts 
are thoroughly made up, amounted to £76,218,320, and the 
receipts to £69,215,040, leaving a balance against the Treasury 
of £7,003,280, a sum which would make Mr. Gladstone,—or 
Mr. Ward Hunt either, for that matter,—almost frantic, 
but which was covered by loan. For 1868 M. Magne 
gives a more favourable account, expenses being reduced to 
£68,876,628, and the receipts, which were estimated at the 
same amount, have exceeded the estimate. But M. Magne 
does not say how expenses have been reduced in that satis- 
factory manner, and he does say that, ‘‘as the financial year will 
only close in August next, to define the result at this time would 
be impossible.” In other words, there will be in August next, 
as usual, a Rectificatory Budget, which may show anything ; 
but which, so far as we can understand from the history of the 
year, can by no possibility show that the revenue of France is 
equal to her expenditure. M. Magne says it will be, but 
besides being officially sanguine, inasmuch as the Elections take 
place before August, he includes, we suspect, receipts from the 
loan, still, be it remembered, open, as the money is only paid 
by instalments. As to his estimates for 1869 and 1870, there 
is nothing whatever to be gained by discussing prophetic 
arithmetic of that sort. There may be a war, or a drought, 
or a new rifle, or any other unexpected demand for millions, aad 
M. Magne, like his predecessors, is precluded from making 
both ends meet by force. He cannot walk down to the 
Chambers and say, “Here is this new demand, please 
give me a new tax,” because if he did, the Empire 
would be in serious danger. All he can do if he has 
not enough cash is to issue Exchequer Bills until they 
threaten to swamp the market, and then pay them off by 
anew loan. This is what every Government of France has 
done since 1815, and as far as we see intends to continue to 
do. The few things certain in all that involved Report of 
January 1()th are, that in the last year of perfected accounts the 
French Treasury received £69,000,000 andspent £76,000,000; 
that M. Magne does not expect any great increase of receipts, 
say, a million or so, but not more, and that hedoes not prove any 
great reduction of expenditure. We do not say the wasteful 
system of the Empire is going on to the full extent, but we do 
say that it must be going on to some extent, and may, for any- 
thing M. Magne tells us, be going on to any. Indeed, he says 
himself, with the consummate coolness of a Frenchman who 
wants to make an epigram do duty for a truth, “ A country 
which should undertake to stay absolutely the increase of its 
expenditure would have little chance of success, for it would 
have to contend with the irresistible force of events. Society 
lives by improvements; no government in any country has 
been able to escape entirely that law of progress. The Resto- 
ration, the Government of July, and the Republic were subject 
to it, as well as the Second Empire.” The “ irresistible force 
of events” has not prevented Mr. Gladstone from paying off 
100 millions of debt, while remitting taxes amounting to 12 
millions a year ; but M. Magne, we presume, only means by his 
rhetorical expression that he sees little chance of reduced 
expenditure for France. Neither do we, unless indeed France 
should set up a Republic, depending on a national guard 
instead of an army; but then why does M. Magne assume such 
an immense reduction as his figures involve, or think that in 
1870 he shall do without rectificatory budgets? The increase 
in revenue he admits to be small, and if there must be increase 
in expenditure, where will his surplus come from ? 
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But, inquires the respectable British citizen, accustomed for 
years to a full Treasury, as this system cannot last for ever, 
how long is it to last? We do not know, any more than he 
does, but it may last a very long while yet. As the Scotch- 
man said of the sheep’s head, there is a wonderful amount of 
“fine promiscuous feeding”’ in a French budget. At present, 
the natural increase of revenue arising from increased industry 
and civilization covers the interest of the loans which cover 
the official extravagance, and while that process goes on, 
France only loses the gains she might have from remissions of 
taxation. She raises money at 45 per cent., and ten years 
more of the regular imperial deficit would still only add 70 
millions to her debt, and leave it far short of that which this 
country feels so little. It must not be forgotten that while 
we English do not borrow seven millions a year, we do waste 
that amount, economically speaking, about our paupers, who 
add nothing to the wealth of the State, and that France does 
not. Then there is that Department of Public Works, which 
can be gradually starved, and certain gains expected from the 
falling-in of railway leases, and immense masses of “ improv- 
able ’”’ property still very little improved. Above all, France 
is a very rich bit of the world, much richer, we suspect, than 
Englishmen are at all inclined to acknowledge. They 
always forget, in reckoning up the sum, how very little a 
peasant proprietor wastes, how stingy he is, how steadily he 
adds to his little hoard. The savings may be in sous, but six 
millions of households intent on heaping up sous will in the 
end collect a great many stockingsfull, especially if they are 
so eager in the pursuit that they go to bed to save candle. 
There is no thrift like French thrift, and we are every now and 
then startled by its result. A people which subscribes a 
national debt in a day, as the French peasants did last August, 
and pays £20,000,000 in actual cash deposit to secure its 
right of lending, is a people which can afford a good deal of 
extravagance before it is nearly ruined. That it should allow 
such extravagance may be a melancholy fact, just as it isa 
melancholy fact that Englishmen drink some sixty millions a 
year, but still the extravagance does not imply either imme- 
diate or very speedy ruin. 





THE PAUPERISM OF LONDON. 


NY ONE in want of a text for a telling lecture on British 
character will do well to study a pamphlet by Dr. 
Thomas Hawkesley, on the Charities of London. It is very 
short, very plain, and very dry; but such a record as it con- 
tains of British folly and British munificence, of kindliness 
and ineptitude, of magnificent charity thrown away through 
an equally magnificent contempt for organization, has rarely 
indeed been given to the world. There is nothing like it 
except Dr. Russell’s J/istory of the Crimean War. Dr. 
Hawkesley cannot write like the brilliant correspondent of the 
Times, but he can collate facts till bare statistics acquire an 
eloquence which, if his pamphlet could only have the cireu- 
lation we wish it, would, we believe, stir the nation more than 
oratory. In less than ten small pages he proves to a demon- 
stration that the great army of volunteers now fighting 
pauperism in London is as badly organized as the Army in 
the Crimea; that resources which States might envy are 
literally thrown away; that a charitable revenue greater than 
the entire Poor Rate of the kingdom is expended in London 
alone upon the poor without even checking the increase of 
misery and destitution. It is almost incredible, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the annual income of the Charities 


misery, in other words, that the people of London pay 
annually a sum sufficient to allow 10s. a week to 230,000 
households, or one clear third of the whole population of 
the metropolis. Or even if we strike off the Hospitals as 
necessary oo for all classes, there remains money 
enough to allow every pauper in London, according to this 
week's returns, an income of £40 a year, even if we suppose 
each pauper relieved to have been the head of a family. Such g 
fund rightly administered, or even decently administered, ought 
to extinguish the possibility of serious distress; yet not only 
has it not been extinguished, but pauperism has in ten years 
increased two-fold, from 77,660 persons relieved on January .. 
1858, to 163,179 relieved on January 1, 1868, and there is 
no sign that the increase is about to be stayed. On the con- 
trary, there are many signs that it is about to become more 
rapid, that pauperism is advancing upon us, and that unless 
we Londoners can change our system we may sink into the 
position which threatened the whole country before the estab- 
lishment of the new Poor Law. The very magnitude of the 
relief, the very splendour of London generosity increases the 
danger ; for not only does it tempt whole classes to look upon 
alms as a regular source of income, not only does it diminish 
that honest hatred of unearned bread which is a specialty of 
our national character, till in America, where that character 
is free of the Poor Law, porters and servants regard gratuities 
as insults; but it tempts into London that melancholy host 
bequeathed to us by the old Poor Law,—the hereditary 
paupers, who neither hope nor desire ever to be emancipated 
from the receipt of alms. So great is the fear inspired by 
this increase in men who watch it carefully, that some of the 
kindliest among them are betraying a bitter dislike of the 
Poor Law itself, are muttering, as yet under their breath, that 
the character of the nation is more important than its com- 
fort; that it would be better, at any cost of human life, to 
refuse relief altogether, except in the shape of hospitals for 
the sick and deferred annuities for the aged, to recur to the 
divine law which pronounced, “ He that will not work neither 
shall he eat.’’ That recurrence is, of course, a dream ; but we 
note the spread of a feeling of dislike to the law as one of the 
many forces set in motion by its breakdown in the great cities. 

The first practical thing to be done is, of course, if we can 
do it, to prevent the senseless waste of power now going on. 
Much of this charitable fund is admirably spent,—as, for 
instance, in hospitals; though even in them there is much 
waste, and a habit of throwing away thousands on “spe- 
cial” institutions for diseases which could be treated in 
special “wards” at one-half or less of the cost now actually 
incurred. Much more reaches the poor quite fairly, in one 
form or another, firing and food being perhaps the most bene- 
ficial ; but an astounding sum would be found, on inquiry, to 
be wasted in the course of collection,—that is, in the pay- 
ment of a whole army of officials, clerks, and collectors. who, 
were the charitable effort properly centralized, would not 
be required at all. There are more than 900 separate 
charities, and one official per charity, at £100 a year, costs 
£90,000 per annum,—a little datum from which any man who 
knows what charities really are. how they tend to attract 
barnacles, and how hungry the barnacles are, may form his 
own conclusions. The swiftest mode of meeting this evil 
would be, of course, a federation of the Societies from within; 
but we fear our countrymen are hardly familiar enough with 
that method of self-government by self-denial, and it would 
|require some external pressure to bring the Charities into 
|harmony. This pressure could, however, be readily applied 

















public and private existing in London for the relief of distress | through a project started last year, and strongly supported by 
within London greatly exceeds seven millions a year, or more | Dr. Tait, now Archbishop of Canterbury,—the establishment 
than the usual average of the Poor-Rate throughout England | of a Central Committee, or, as we should eall it, Council of 
and Wales. Dr. Hawkesley has gone through the list of | Chaneity, composed of men whom the public would cordially 
public charities intended to relieve disease, to give food, | trust. Such a body would instantly be in receipt of a great 


shelter, firing, or other tangible aid, and to educate or instruct | revenue, drawing the whole subscription of that immense 


the people, and finds that their income, as stated in great part | section of the public which is benevolent but careless, and 
by themselves in audited accounts, exceeds four millions a year, | might make grants in aid to every society which fulfilled cer- 
nearly equal to a fourpenny income-tax on the United |tain reasonable conditions of organization and audit. It 
Kingdom. Add to this enormous sum the State alms of | would occupy the position towards the Charities which the 
£1,500,000, and the million or so given away through the Commons occupy to the Departments, and holding the purse 
clergy of all denominations, and the alms wasted in accidental | would be able to dictate its own terms. We do not hesitate 


gifts, and other sums, and we arrive at the total we have|to predict that, if carefully organized, such a society would 
stated, a total which, incredible as it seems, is declared by | have an immediate revenue of a million a year, might try any 
observers like Dr. Stallard, who has made of pauperism a kind | experiment in labour as a palliative of pauperism, and could 


Even if we strike | insist on harmony between its own operations and those of the 





of life study, to be far below the truth. 
off half from Dr. Hawkesley’s estimate of private benefactions, 
and adhere only to certainties, we shall find that a sum which 
cannot be under six millions is spent in relieving London 


Poor Law Board. Few men know the depth of the well of 
London charity as the journalists know it, or see so clearly 
| how the water rises to the faintest appearance of a sucker. 
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They are actually afraid to describe anything requiring help, 
the money streams in at such a pace; while the 7Z%mes, and 
Telegraph, and papers of that circulation simply dare not 
open their columns to appeals they know to be sound, because 
the needful acknowledgments would fill the space they need 
for their regular business. It is not money that is wanted, but 
organizing brain, just as it was in the Crimea, and is now in a 
dozen departments of the State. Such a Council might, as 
the first application of its federal power, get rid of all the 
swindling now practised on the benevolent, by decreeing that 
nothing except actual food should be given except after 
thorough inquiry, either by its agents or its affiliated clergy- 
men, philanthropists, and society officers. The Blackheath 
plan, which has cured that suburb of a plague of tramps, 
might be expanded with advantage, and ought to be expanded 
till all charity, whether of the State or of individuals, became 
discriminating. At present the societies positively jostle 
one another in their search for *‘ objects,’ and an hereditary 
beggar whom a wise administrator would compel to labour 
as the Dutch do, or send to sea as we used to do, 
frequently obtains more aid than a shipwright out of work. 
Whether such a society should encourage emigration or not is 
a question scarcely yet decided. On the one hand, it seems 
absurd that while labourers are rotting here for want of 
work the squatters of Queensland should be selling their 
souls for labour, actually kidnapping semi-savages,—that no 
channel of communication should be open between the hungry 
multitude and the country which only needs them to overflow 
with plenty; but, on the other hand, emigration is a plain 
acknowledgment of failure. Our business is to organize a multi- 
tude, not to create a solitude. The Council, if it only prevents 
waste, will accomplish a splendid task. We write without the 
slightest inclination to create too sanguine an expectation. 
East London crushes down hope. No man who has studied 
seriously the difficulties of the population there collected ever 
long escapes the feeling that external aid is unavailing, that 
nothing short of some tremendous moral impulse, a new creed, 
or a new social conviction will avail to raise the people to the 
level of civilization ; that the apostle is needed rather than the 
official ; that ideas must do the work to which organization is 
unequal. A single idea, even a partially false idea such as that 
almstaking is disgraceful, would do more to raise London than 
all its Charities, even if they were well administered ; but the 
power of instilling ideas rapidly seems to be as completely 
suspended among our people as the power of enforcing them 
against the popular will. London needs either a Luther or a 
Frederick, an evangelist or a drillmaster, and can get neither, 
and so drifts on helplessly, and must to all appearance drift 
on till a catastrophe makes of opinion itself an executive 
power. Meanwhile, we can prevent waste, we can prevent 
hunger, we can prevent hereditary idleness, we are bound to 
do these things, and one effective agency would, we believe, be 
the central association which we have called the Council of 


than in the Anglican, or at least not worse satisfied with it, though 
admitting some serious set-offs against its advantages. He has 
learned little indeed that is fresh in the Roman Communion 
except with regard to “ praying for the souls of the de- 
parted, and invoking the saints in glory ;” he can say of 
beth practices that he can unhesitatingly pronounce them ‘ from 
experience to be full of comfort and of profit, of elevating and purify- 
ing influences ;” that he is ‘sorry for those who live in ignorance 
or neglect of them,” and that he can “ hardly imagine any person 
who has tried them in a spirit of faith honestly abandoning them.” 
So, again, he has evidently learned to respect profoundly,—and 
this, again, is one of the genuine curiosities of his position,—‘ the 
Society of Jesus,” and to look to it, as we gather, as one of the 
most likely instruments for restoring peace “ through truth.” He 
regards the Jesuits as, at least in one instance, exceptionally 
honest in their exposure of the falsehoods on which the self- 
aggrandizing policy of the Pope has depended for success, and is 
never ‘‘ tired of confessing his obligations” to them. Yet this 
earnest friend of the invocation of the saints, and special admirer 
of the Society of Jesus in England, writes on purpose to prove 
that the Papacy was, in fact, responsible for the schism 
which we call the Reformation; that the English Church, in 
breaking loose from Rome in that matter was, to say the 
least, excusable, if not absolutely right; that Anglican orders 
and Anglican sacraments are as efficacious and full of grace 
as those of Rome; that the spiritual life of our own Church 
is as true, and in many respects more genuine, than the spiritual 
life of Continental Catholicism ; that the great English converts 
have by no means improved since they went over to Rome, and 
that their spiritual culmination, as it were, may be regarded as 
having taken place in their old position; and that the Angli- 
can creeds have never suffered from the secular interference of the 
State as much as it is demonstrable that the Roman Catholic 
creeds have suffered from precisely the same cause. Mr. 
Ffoulkes hints very explicitly that the Roman Church needs * dis- 
establishment and disendowment ” before it can recover its purity ; 
so far from regarding its temporal power as a condition of spiritual 
rule, he seems to indicate pretty clearly that to it have been 
mainly due its doctrinal and practical sins ; and, what is oddest of 
all, all these unfavourable practical conclusions with regard to the 
purity of the Church of Rome have, apparently, been greatly 
strengthened and confirmed since Mr. Ffoulkes belonged to her 
communion, though without engendering any wish or intention to 
retrace his steps into the communion in which he was born. On 
the whole, he evidently thinks it the duty of good Catholics, whether 
Anglo-Catholics or Roman Catholics, to stay where they are, 
whether in a branch Church or in the main body under the Roman 
Primate, and do their best for restoration of unity. But he 
does not hesitate to avow that this can only be brought about in 
the first instance by the repentance of Rome for her imperious 
and violent policy, and by confessing candidly that she needs 
much more forgiveness from her alienated children than they need 





Charity. 


THEOLOGICAL TERTIUM QUIDS. 


T is one of the remarkable, and we think one of the most hopeful, 
signs of the day that there is so great a growth of what we 
may call theological tertiwn quids, to borrow from Mr. Browning's 
use of that term in his new poem,—that is, of new and inde- 
pendent theological views combining, or attempting to combine, 
elements of thought hitherto regarded as absolutely inconsistent 
and hostile. Of all the curiosities of opinion of this kiud of which 
a refined intellectual age is naturally prolific, perhaps the most 
remarkable is that which has quite recently been adopted by 
Mr. E. S. Ffoulkes in his very able letter to Archbishop Man- 
ning, in answer to the taunts cast by the latter at the Anglican 
Church for its Erastianism, and its subordination in matters of 
dogma to the State. Darwin, in his discussions on the modifi- 
cations of species, somewhere takes occasion, we think, to express 
his conviction that all the graduations of organization connecting, 
say, the pig and the giraffe, with their supposed common ancestor, 
may some day be brought to light by geological investigation. 
Certainly there would be nothing to us more surprising in this 
than the disinterment, centuries hence, of so curious a variety of 
creed as that of Mr. Ffoulkes, which will, for the future history | 
of theological opinion, be one of the most remarkable and unex- 
pected links between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. Mr. 
Ffoulkes is one of the Anglican converts to Rome who has never | 
retraced his steps, and who remains, on the whole as we under- | 
stand him, better satisfied with his position in the Roman Church 


from her. As far as we understand Mr. Ffoulkes, he does believe 
in the doctrinal infallibility of the successor of St. Peter when he 
speaks as the mouthpiece of the united body of the Church. He 
holds that St. Peter, confessing in the name of all the Apostles, 
and in answer to a question put to them all, was declared infallible 
by our Lord; but that the very same St. Peter ‘‘ the very next 
time he essayed teaching on his own judgment, after his confes- 
sion, and apart from the rest, was told authoritatively, ‘ ‘Thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of 
men,’”—from which he concludes that since the schism between 
the East and the West,—the first great breach in the Church, 
which he attributes solely to the Pope’s ambition,—the Pope has 
never yet spoken with infallible authority, and cannot do so 
again till the schism be healed, and he can again answer, 
in the name of the whole Church, a question proposed to the 
whole Church for solution. He charges Rome with hav- 
ing altered, without any authority, the Nicene formula by 
the addition of the words “and from the Son” to the clause 
describing the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, and 
having altered it under the pressure of crowned princes and with- 





out consulting any general council. He shows that these words 
were first interpolated by Reccared, the king of a barbarous and 
till then heretical race in Spain, who abjured Arianism in 589 
A.D. ; that the addition was patronized by Charlemagne ; and 
that at last it was adopted informally, and without any public 
promulgation, by the Pope, at the instance of the Emperor 
Henry II. He further charges Rome with having based its right 
tooverrule the proper provincial authorities of the Church,—the 
local episcopates of the different nations,—on forged **decretals,” 
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well knowing tliat it could not afford to examine carefully into the 
authority of those decretals ; and further, he attributes the Cru- 
sades in great measure to the political jealousy felt by Rome of the 
patriarchates of the East, and her wish to supersede their co-ordinate 
power by her sole authority. ‘To those Crusades and the unlawful 
papal acts to which they led, he attributes the first great schism 
in the Church, and holds that all the subsequent schisms were 
due to the continuation of the same ambitious and self-seeking 
policy. Notwithstanding all this, he holds that in theory there is 
an appeal from all the subordinate sees of the United Church to 
the chief See of Rome, which he wishes to have restored ; but he 
thinks it can only be restored by Rome's giving up the power she 


| to the revolution in the moral condition of the early Church 
| from one of utter despair to one of enthusiastic and un- 
| Nagging belief in their Lord’s resurrection, we should admit 
this description of the apparent eccentricity of our position 
| to be correct. Indeed, theological truth will never be attained, 
| except by the growth and fair trial of honest attempts such ag 
| these to combine what takes hold of men with the force of truth 
| in any creed, with the fullest admission of the difficulties to which 
, it is liable and the most candid examination of those difficulties, 
| It has been hitherto the main danger of Roman Catholicism that 
it has gained its hold on men by the audacity and success of the 
Papacy in asserting and, as we should say, usurping spiritual 


has usurped to interfere in national Churches directly, by her own | authority ; and hence, its authority being the very feature in it which 


autocratic authority, and limiting herself for the future to deciding 


has most contributed to win men, that authority has seldom hitherto 


questions referred to her on appeal. In the meantime, he believes ; been boldly questioned and put on its defence by those whom it hag 
that the true reformation of the mother Church,—the Church of | succeeded in winning. It will be a newchancefor Roman Catholicism 


Rome,—has been more powerfully promoted by the offshoots of 
the Anglican movement, than by any movement beginning 
within her proper fold; and he commends the purity, order, 


if any body of men can succeed in making good their position within 
the Roman Church who, like Mr. Ffoulkes, boldly assail its govern. 
ment, though still holding that the Bishop of Rome has received a 


siucerity, and manliness which are proper to the Anglican Com- | real primacy, which, however, can only become authoritative when 


munion as models and types for the mother Church to imitate. 
There is a vein of subdued humour in Mr. Ffoulkes’s remarks on 
Archbishop Manning’s change for the worse since he became a 
convert to Romanism :— 

“In the same way there is no ordinary person in his sober senses 
who could affect to discover any fundamental change for the better in 
you, morally or religiously, now from what you were then. There are 
some, on the contrary, to my knowledge, of your existing flock who 
profess that they have not half the liking for the sermons which they 
hear you deliver as Archbishop of Westminster that they have for the 
dear old volumes which you published as Archdeacon of Chichester, as 
fresh and full of fragrance to their instincts as ever. And I have 
heard the same said of another, whose parochial sermons, hailed as a 
masterpiece on their first appearance, have just burst forth into a second 
spring. People say that the sermons which ci-devant Anglican clergy- 
men of note preached formerly, read so much more natural than any that 
they have since delivered from Roman Catholic pulpits.” 

Here, then, we have a most curious form of a theological 
tertium quid,—a man of thoroughly independent and acutely 
discriminating intellect, also of large historical acquirements and 
long research, who has not been kept in Anglicanism by any of 
the natural conservative forces of human nature, who had the 
courage to break the ties with what Anglicans delight to call 
“the Church of their baptism,” who, in joining the Roman 
Catholics, moreover, has felt no offence at their customs or 
spiritual tone,—on the contrary, he speaks of them most highly, 
though, on the whole, he prefers the English Catholies to the 
Continental,—nay, who embraces those very elements of Catho- 


he speaks as the mouthpiece of a reunited Church. Of course, to 
us such a theological terdium quid seems wholly fanciful. To put 
faith in a primacy founded on such slender textual evidence origi- 
nally, and one, moreover, which, if sustained by the evidence of 
historical phenomena, has the weight of time decidedly against it, 
which has been latent for more than a thousand years, and, indeed, 
never properly used, according to Mr. Ffoulkes, since the splitting- 
off of the Greek Church, would seem to us putting faith in a 
very airy cobweb indeed. Still, we regard Mr. Ffoulkes’s specu- 
lations as an attempt to redeem the yearning for some positive and 
final authority with regard to dogma, from the gross abuses of 
that authority by Rome which any candid mind must admit ; and 
such an attempt is unquestionably necessary, before the world can 
make up its mind clearly as to the value of any such dogmatic autho- 
rity atall. ‘The more the Papal alloy is cleared away, and the 
more candidly it is exposed, the nearer we shall be to the solu- 
tion of the question whether there is any pure ore at the bottom 
at all. Theological tertium quids are, at their worst, the most 
valuable of mediators between the old falsehood and the coming 
truth. Perhaps the truest, purest, and final form of theology 
will yet be evolved out of a bold effort of this kind. 





THE PASSION FOR GETTING ON. 
WRITER in St. Pauls, irritated at the very slight tendency 
LA. the working electors have displayed towards starting a policy 





licism most heartily which Protestants are apt to regard as the | 
most alien from their creed, as, for instance, the invocation of | 
saints, and who respects most what they have learned to regard | 
with a sort of animal horror, the Order of Jesuits, and who, never- 
theless, though he remains a Roman Catholic, accuses the Papacy 
of almost all the disunion in Christendom, and that, too, with- 
out impugning, nay, while zealously asserting, the primacy of | 
the Roman See! Surely a more curious illustration of the | 
tendency of the day to what we have termed theological fertium | 
quids could scarcely be produced? But there are plenty of others 
amongst our own ranks. An able correspondent, well known to | 
theological journalists, ‘*E. VY. N.,” one of whose remarkable and 
curious letters on theology we hope to find room for in our next | 


issue, while absolutely rejecting miracle as commonly understood, | 
and with miracle of course the resurrection of the body of Christ, | 
still endeavours to find, and believes that he has found, a purely 
philosophical and a priori justification of his belief in the incar- 
nation of our Lord. In other words, he rests the most startling | 
aud central doctrine of Christian theology on pure metaphysics, | 
while consigning all the historical supernaturalism of Christianity | 
to the region of myth or legend. Here, again, is a marvellous 
instance of the tendency of the age to produce new and curious 
theological tertium quids combining views hitherto held to be in 
internecine hostility. Many of our contemporaries and critics 
regard our own theological position as a third illustration in point, 
as regards, at least, the historical value to be attached to the Bible. 
‘Ilere,’ they say, ‘are critics who admit without hesitation the | 
historical errors and confusions of the Bible; nay, in many cases 
the moral blunders of writers whose writings they yet believe to 


contain the truest divine revelation and inspiration, and yet, making 
these admissions, they rest on the authority of such writings as_ 


these, the evidence of marvels which it is the whole drift of modern 


science to prove incredible.’ And, excepting that we do not rest | 


the evidence of the central miracle of all on the evidence of Scrip- 
ture alone, but still more on the strength of the admitted facts as 


of their own, accounts for their acquiescence in middle-class rule 
by suggesting that all Englishmen have one passion, that of 
‘* getting on.” Consequently, all Englishmen study and imbibe 
the ideas of the class above them, and it is vain to expect that 
even the most numerous will manifest any originality. Whether 


' the theory is correct or not, as the explanation of a political fact, 


we do not care just now to discuss; but the proposition is in itself 
true, so exactly true, that most readers of the St. Puuls will 
pronounce it a truism, ‘They also are right, it isa truism; but we 
wonder how many of them have ever considered how wonderful it 
is that it should be so, that a passion should exist in a particular 
race as a dominant passion which no other race develops. No 
man who has not spoken English from childhood makes of “ get- 


‘ting on” the main end, or even a principal end, of the work of 


his life. Happy continuance is the ideal of mankind considered 
as a whole, not getting on. The Oriental world has no 
other idea, considering always that its society, whether 
based upon the principles of ‘‘ pure reason,” like the Chinese 
—among whom the aristocrat is the successful competition- 
wallah,—or of birth, like the Hindoos—among whom the true 
aristocrat is the man who descended from the Preserver’s 


'mouth,—or upon perfect equality, like the Mussulmans—among 


whom aristocracy is in theory impossible, the blackest negro being 
equally the creature of the Almighty, and if Mussulman, a possible 
Caliph,—is equally established by divine decree. 1t is convenient 
to get money, and pleasant to get power, and useful to get prestige 
among men; but as to making social advance an object, an 


' Asiatic who worked for such an end would think his life thrown 


away. Why should he get on? Society cannot improve, he is where 
he is by the Almighty’s will, and is honourable, and has rights, 
aud why on earth should he try to upset the divine ordi- 
nances? Even in Europe we may doubt if out of a small 
cosmopolitan circle there is much notion of getting on. To be 
happy as he is, that after all is the Italian’s ideal ; to be happy and 
| ideal the German's; to be happy and slightly distinguished the 
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Frenchman's, Irishman’s, and, we think, though with less con- 
fidence, the Spaniard’s. It is the Englishman alone, and his 
descendant, the American, who makes of “ getting on” a passion ; 
and the Englishman of to-day. He hadn't it up to the time of 
the Georges. ‘Till then the constitution of society as a regiment 
in which each man had his place, his rights, his duties, and his 
chances, had not thoroughly died away, and even up to a later 

riod there was something like content in the land. A century be- 
fore the Revolution continuance was considered not only a pleasant 
thing, but a right thing, was, in fact, the most prominent social 
idea embodied in the new teaching of the Church, teaching so out of 
accord with modern feeling as to excite, especially in the Cate- 
chism, almost a resentment. If a man could continue as he was, 
living easily, he was very happy, and respected himself, and was, 
to a singular degree, free from envy and those minor cares which 
make up so much of modern life. He thought that pushing 
showed a want, not of energy and self-assertion, as we all now 
at heart think, but of decent self-respect, just as the 
genuine aristocrat thinks now about himself, as well as about 
those who are treading on his heels. He is, and what more does 
he want? He would like more, very possibly, as the Hindoo likes 
cash, or the Mussulman official employment, or the Chinaman a 
victory at the examinations, where he dies sometimes in the strife, 
but he does not make of ‘‘ getting on” his motor, his test of being 
in favour with the Supreme. Indeed we may go on a step farther, 
and question whether this passion, so new and so overpowering, is 
universal among the Anglo-Saxon race. They are all liable to it, 
and all inclined to it, but we question with some diflidence 
whether it quite reaches an enormous section of English-speaking 
men, the American freeholders, whether they as yet really want 
with any passionate thirst to get on, whether on the whole they are 
not rather anxious to defend the position they have than to seek 
one absolutely new, whether the longing for a higher one fairly 
dominates their brains. We do not speak positively, for we have 
not lived among them, but as far as yet informed we doubt if they 
can be counted even in the Eastern States among the victims of 
this crave. 

Is it conceivable,—it is heresy, but the thought will out,—that 
a passion so powerful yet so limited in area and in time, a passion 
so localized, as it were, like the passion of some races for freedom, 
of some cities for beauty, and of some nations for prestige, should 
ever entirely die out? Feelings quite as strong, and at least as 
noble, have died. The localized patriotism of the Jew, for example, 
which was more than a passion, which had the force of an instinct, 
of, so to speak, a lust, which ruled and formed the man, died in 
one generation, and for seventeen hundred years the race has not 
displayed even a tendency towards Palestine, has not even kept up 
its memory as Irishmen in exile keep up that of their melancholy 
green isle. The stern patriotism of the Roman, the willingness to 
die anyhow, anywhere, so that Rome might ouly tramp on to the 
mastery of the world, a dominaut impulse which lasted for centu- 
ries, died away, leaving only a belief that in an impulse so strong 
must have been some divine consciousness of right,—a thought 
the Papacy has never lost. Ideal churchmanship, as a dominant 
thought, is likewise dead, so completely dead that it is to many 
minds incredible, and to all faintly ridiculous; and we are not 
quite sure that the tendency which we name asceticism, the 
sovereign desire to ‘‘ get on” in the divine road by the mortification 
of the flesh, has not followed it, though its dirge has, perhaps, 
been sung before it has been decently laid out. Why, then, 
should a modern, a local, and, on the whole, a discredited passion 
live, as we all in one way or other assume it will do, for ever ? 

We do not think it will, and for this reason. ‘The origin or 
cause of the passion appears to us, who are more than sufficiently 
aware of its outward ignobleness, less ignoble than it has become 
the fashion to assume. ‘There exists, as we would suggest, among 
English-speaking men, whether it spring from their race, or from 
the circumstances of their strangely special history as the one 
people at once insular and imperial, or from their hearty adop- 
tion of an unique creed, a deeply Hebraized Christianity, or 
from their curious training as a people who passed through 
feudalism without ever heartily adopting its theory, and, there- 
fore, felt no bitterness of hate towards it,—a singular form of the 
passion for equality. ‘They feel that passion in all its strength, as 
witness their laws; but with the special limitation that the 
equality they desire must be equality on a high level, a level of 
very lofty civilization. A deep consciousness of individual right is 
in them co-existent with a deep consciousness that they are sowe- 
what barbaric, unpolished, unrefined ; that above them is a society 
somehow superior to them, and they must reach that before they 
will completely respect themselves, and so rest content, aud smile 





placidly when invited to “ get on.” The notion of the dignity of 
manhood as such which is so often in Frenchmen’s mouths, and is so 
immutably fixed in Mussulman hearts, does not manifest itself 
among Englishmen ; it is civilized man, competent man, he rever- 
ences; and until severely trained to observe the nuances of 
capacity in all mankind, he is apt to regard all men who differ 
very widely from himself as scarcely men at all. The Anglo- 
Saxon,—employing that somewhat indefensible word as the easiest 
generic description for the mass of those who speak English,— 
never feels complete self-respect till he is cultivated, never quite 
acquires that internal consciousness of equality, of independence 
of social differences, which is seen to perfection only among 
Orientals, and some classes of Tuscany, Spain, laris, and, as we 
think,—though the inclusion may be questioned,—of Scotland. 
The nearer he gets to mental light the less irritable does the 
passion become, till we arrive at a small class in whom it 
entirely dies away, who show, indeed, symptoms of a recoil 
from it, a disposition to ask whether after all exertion for 
oneself should be held to be either a duty or a right thing. 
It is notoriously the half educated who manifest the desire of 
‘* getting on” most strongly, so notorious that the desire itself is 
often held to be a proof of vulgarity, and the curious difference in 
the willingness of clerks and servants to obey orders, a willingness 
twice as great iu the former as in the latter class, may be traced 
to the same cause. The dignity of the dignified takes care of 
itself, it is the undignified who in England in one way, and in 
America in another, are always on the watch for opportunities of 
self-exasperation. If this theory, or suggestion of a theory, be 
correct, then every step taken by the nation towards thorough 
self-cultivation brings us nearer to the day when “ getting on ” will 
no longer be the social motor. ‘That day, no doubt, is far off, but 
even a partial approach to it would greatly modify the character of 
Anglo-Saxon society, would impart to it some of that German rest- 
fulness and content which it so greatly needs. If once universal, the 
change would, no doubt, facilitate that stereotyping of which Mr. 
Mill stands in dread ; but which will, we believe, be arrested by 
the new faculty of the modern world, the capacity for a curiosity 
as regards the secrets of nature which rises among a constantly 
increasing class to the height of an absorbing passion. At all 
events, up to the point at which staguation begins a little more 
content would wonderfully improve our race, and it will, as we 
believe, come with cultivation. Britain has not had two centuries 
of * progress,” that is, of straining after her ideal yet, and what 
is that in the lifetime of a people? Barely what a decade is in the 
lifetime of a man. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXXVIT.—CEnrrRAL ENGLAND: STAFFORDSHIRE AND DERBY- 
SHIRE :—GEOGRAPHY. 

Ii counties of Stafford and Derby together form a diamond 
or double triangle, of which Staffordshire comprises the 
lower and south-western, and Derbyshire the upper and north- 
eastern portion. ‘The area of Staffordshire is 1,138 square miles, 
or 728,468 statute acres; that of Derbyshire is 1,030 square miles. 
The population of Staffordshire was in 1851, 608,599, and in 1861, 
746,943, an increase of 23 per cent. in the 10 years. That of 
Derbyshire was in 1851, 296,084, and in 1861, 339,327, an 
increase of 15 per cent. 

Staffordshire is “in shape something like an clongated and 
compressed pear, with the exception that both ends are rather 
tapering.” Its northern angle is formed by Cheshire on the 
north-west, and Derbyshire on the north-east; its southern 
angle by Warwickshire on the south-east, and Shropshire on the 
south-west. Its south-eastern boundary is continued from the 
frontier of Worcestershire by Warwickshire, and these two 
counties together form its south-eastern base ; while on the north- 
east the boundary line separating it from Derbyshire is diversified 
by the rivers Trent and Dove into alternate peaks and indenta- 
tions, of which the apexes are near Burton-on-''rent, Uttoxeter, and 
Ashbourne respectively. The western frontier as far northwards as 
Drayton is covered by Shropshire, which forms one long sweeping 
bay on that side of the county, and then forms, with the adjoining 
county of Cheshire, a western angle or shoulder at the same place. 
The greatest length of the county (from north to south), from 
Axe-Edge Common, at the junction of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Staffordshire, to the neighbourhood of Bendiey, in Worcestershire, 
is 60 miles ; its greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, from 
the junction of the Dove with the Trent below Burton, to the 
neighbourhood of Drayton, is 38 miles. ‘The shape of Derby- 
shire is very irregular, perhaps it is most like an inverted boot, 
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with a projecting strap at the top of the boot leg, forming the extreme | left bank by the Meuse brook, and flows through the town of 


southern portion of the county. ‘The instep of the foot is formed 
by Cheshire on the north-west and Staffordshire on the west, which 
latter county forms the front of the leg and strap. The hollow 
of the foot is scooped out by Yorkshire, and this latter county (on 
the north-east), together with Nottinghamshire (on the east), forms 
the heel, the back of the leg being shaped by Nottinghamshire, 
and the back of the strap, down to its junction with the boot-leg, 
by Leicestershire (on the south-east). ‘The greatest length of the 
county (from north to south) is 56 miles; the greatest breadth 
(from east to west) is 34 miles. 

Staffordshire has suffered much in reputation as to picturesque- 
ness from its neighbourhood to the sister county of Derby. But 
‘though fully one-half the shire is disfigured by fire and smoke, 
its other half possesses its share of picturesque scenery,—scenery of 
that peculiarly diversified character which is so common in our 
midland counties,” Its elevations do not rise to the highest class 
of hills, the northern half possessing the highest ground, and the 
greater part of the southern being occupied by a coal-field, ‘‘ which, 
next to that of Newcastle, has been the longest worked and the 
most productive in England.” ‘The northern part of the county 
** consists chiefly of wild moorlands, formed by long ridges, extend- 
ing from north-west to south-east, separated from each other by 
deep dells or by valleys watered by the tributaries of the Trent, 
and gradually subsiding towards the banks of that river.” 
The boundaries of these moorlands and the intervening valleys 
are generally marked ‘* by steep and wooded escarpments,” and the 
valleys are ‘‘ ornamented with beautiful parks and gtoves.” The 
principal summits are Cloud End, Biddulph Moor, Mow Cop (1,091 
feet), Bunster Ilill, [ligh Roches, Moredge, Ecton Hill, Wever Hill 
(1,154 feet), and Swinecote or Swinscoe Hill, in the northern part 
of the county. ‘*Qn the eastern side, between Abbot’s Bromley 
and Burton-upon-Trent, are the higher grounds of Needwood 
Forest ; and south of the Trent, towards the centre of the county, 
between Stafford and Lichfield, are the high grounds of Cannock 
Chase, one part of which (Castle Ring) is 715 feet high. The 
western side of the county is occupied by a tract of high ground, 
which separates the waters which flow westward by the Severn into 
the Atlantic from those which flow eastward by the Trent and the 
Humber into the North Sea.” 

‘Nearly the whole of the county is included in the new red- 
sandstone district of central England,” but the most northern 
part lies beyond ; and there are some isolated districts, occupied 
by the coal measures or other subjacent formations, which rise 
through the red sandstone. Gypsum is quarried in Needwood 
Forest, and in the adjacent part of the valley of the Dove, and is 
used in the pottery manufactures ; and limestone is quarried near 
Newcastle, in the pottery district. Brine springs abound near the 
Trent, particularly in Weston, near Stafford, where salt works 
have been established.” The Dudley or South Staffordshire coal- 
field extends about twenty miles in length from north by east to 
south by west, and ten miles in breadth from west to east. ‘The 
hills south-east of Dudley consist of one mass of very pure basalt 
(called Rowley Rag) and amygdaloid. ‘Trap rock (greenstone) is 
found near Walsall. In the southern part of the Dudley coal-field 
isan extensive bed called the Main Coal, ‘ thirty feet thick, but this 
dips to the south, and crops out at Bilston.” There is also another 
(triangular) coal-field in the northern part of the county called 
the Pottery-coal-field, stretching from Lane End, in the Potteries, 
to Congleton, in Cheshire, its greatest breadth being eight or ten 
miles. ‘The high moorlands of the northern part of the county 
** consist partly of millstone grit and shale, partly of carboniferous, 
or mountain limestone. The millstone grit occupies the central 
and western portion, cropping out from bencath the Pottery and 
South Lancashire coal-fields, and overspreading the intervening 
county. The mountain-limestone district comprehends the eastern 
moorlands, and extends across the upper valley of the Dove into 
Derbyshire. There are several lead mines and copper mines in 
this district.” 

Staffordshire lies almost entirely in what is strictly the basin of 
the Humber, the principal tributary of that estuary, the Trent, 
having its source in three springs on the northern border of the 
county, near Knyppersley Hall. Thence it runs by Trentham (the 
Duke of Sutherland’s seat), Stone, and Rugeley, to Burton, where 
it becomes navigable, and quits the county two or three miles 
below that town. Its course thus divides the north-eastern part 
of the county from the rest. The principal tributaries of the 


Trent are the following:—The Lyme (from Newcastle-under- 
Lyme), which joins the Trent on the right bank, not far from its 
source; the Sow, which rises about six miles north-west from 
Eccleshall, near the western border of the county, is joined on its 





Stafford to its junction with the Penk (a stream rising near 
Wolverhampton), four miles below which it joins the Trent on 
its right bank ; the Blyth, which, rising in the Potteries, joins the 
Trent ou its left bank five miles below Rugeley ; andthe Tame, which 
rising in Essington Wood, four miles north-west from Walsall, 
flows fifteen miles south-east to Aston (a suburb of Birmingham), 
where it is joined on its right bank by the Rea brook, which flows. 
through Birmingham, and then, passing eastward, and receiving 
on its right bank the united streams of the Cole and the Blyth 
turns northward, and receiving, at Tamworth the Anker on its 
right bank, flows into the Trent. ‘The whole course of the Tame 
is about forty-two miles, chiefly in Staffordshire, The Dove 
(which, during nearly its whole course, separates the counties 
of Derby and Stafford) rises near the northern extremity of Staf- 
fordshire, and flows south south-east near Longnor, Ashbourne, 
and Uttoxeter, into the Zrent below Burton, its length being 
nearly forty-five miles. One of the tributaries of the Dove is the 
Manifold, which for four miles is a subterranean stream, and is 
joined underground by another subterranean stream, the Hamps, 
Another feeder of the Dove is the Churuxet, which in one part 
expands into a sheet of water or lake, and afterwards flows by 
Léek and Alton. 

The western border of the county belongs to the basin of the 
Severn, which flows for about two miles across the south-western 
corner near Over-Arley. ‘The Stow’ (which joins the Severn at 
Stourport) has a course of about fourteen miles within the southern. 
border of this county. ‘The rivers of Staffordshire abound in fish. 
Salmon is caught in the Severn, and occasionally in the Trent. 

But Staffordshire is not dependent on its rivers for water navi- 
gation. It is one of the best provided in the kingdom with canals, 
which connect all the important towns of this and the neighbour- 
ing counties, from which they respectively receive their names. The 
railway communication is also now ample. 

The air of the county is much sharper than that of those to the 
south, and more subject to continuous rains; so that the harvests 
are later and more precarious. ‘The most fertile and best culti- 
vated lands are the southern and central parts of the county. But 
its industrial resources lie, to a great degree, underground, and 
consist of iron and coal, bringing with them the manufactures 
dependent on their aid or proximity. The number of collieries in 
the southern portion was, in 1866, 512; in the northern, 107. In 
that year the coal produced in the two districts was 12,399,780 
tons. Staffordshire is losing its long-continued pre-eminence 
as an iron-supplying district, partly from the exhaustion of 
the mines, partly from the disastrous strikes. In North 
Staffordshire in 1866 there were 28 furnaces, and in South 
Staffordshire 112 in blast, which yielded 742,960 tons of 
pig iron. In the two districts there were then 2,373 puddling 
furnaces, ‘“t which turn out a vast amount of manufactured iron, in 
which this district has always stood foremost, and which depend 
chiefly upon the native iron ores.” The characteristic of the 
iron districts in the day-time is that ‘‘for miles there is nothing 
but a repetition of smoke, dirt, and flame.” At night, however, 
there is a wild unearthly spectacle in the countless fires which rise 
from the bowels of the earth in every direction, and cast a lurid 
gleam over the natural darkness. A great part of the Nortk 
Staffordshire coal-field supplies the Potteries in that district. 
** Porcelain-making was commenced here in 1760, though brown 
earthenware was made at Burslem about the end of the sixteenth 
century.” The name of Wedgwood will, of course, always be inse- 
parably connected with this branch of industrial and artistic manu- 
facture. ‘ More than 10,000 persons are employed in the 200 
pottery establishments now in existence,” besides the accessary 
manufactures. It is curious that not one of the requirements for 
the Pottery manufacture is found in the district itself except coal, 
and yet no rival attempts in other parts of the kingdom have as 
yet been successful. 

Derbyshire, one of the pet counties of the tourist, forms in & 
picturesque poiut of view a connecting link between Staffordshire 
and Yorkshire. Its southern and south-eastern portions are com- 
paratively flat—like the southern districts of the former county— 
but the level rises gradually until in the north-western portion we 
have in the Peak district what is really a continuation of the Moor- 
lands of North Staffordshire, and the commencement of the great 
desolate moors which stretch into Yorkshire as far as Sheffield. 
The distinguishing attraction of the Derbyshire bill district is 
“ not so much the elevation of the hills, the most lofty of which 
are only about half the height of those in Wales and Scotland, 
as their romantic grouping, and the bold and varied arrangement 
of the dales and cloughs, offering exquisite landscape pictures.” 
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The Peak district constitutes part of that range of highlands—the | by several streams, the Wye, one of its feeders (rising near Axe 


backbone of England—which “separates the waters which flow 
into the sea on the eastern side of the island from those on the 
western side.” ‘This ridge or chain ‘ enters the county at or 
near its northern extremity, and the principal ridge runs in an 
irregular line south south-west, until it enters Staffordshire a few 
miles south-west of Buxton.” 
summit of Axe-Edge Hill, rises to 1,751 feet ; Lord’s Seat, to the 
east of the principal ridge, rises to 1,700 feet. “ This ridge divides 
the basin of the Mersey from that of the Zrent. From this the 
principal ridge of the chain lateral ridges are formed, one of which, 
branching off near Axe-Edge Hill and running south-east, separates 
the basin of the Derwent from that of the Dove ”—the natural gate- 
way into Staffordshire. ‘The ridge which forms the eastern 
boundary of the basin of the Derwent, and which extends in a 
winding course about 67 miles,” is a branch of the great back- 
bone in Yorkshire, which after skirting the boundary line of the 
two counties, ‘enters Derbyshire, and proceeds in a south-eastern 
direction across the cast moors of the county into Nottinghamshire.” 
The summit of Ox-Stones, in this ridge, between Sheffield and 
Hathersage, is 1,377 feet high. 

The elevation called the Peak, ‘which is the centre of the Peak 
district, is an escarped plateau of millstone grit, of about three 
miles in length, in the corner between Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
having for its principal points Kinderscout, 1,981 feet ; Mad- 
woman's Stones, 1,800 feet ; and Edale Moor.” ‘The valleys are 
frequently richly wooded, the broadest and the deepest being in 
the higher parts of the Peak.” The hills or reeks which bound 
them are often of a precipitous character, and in the narrow valleys 
the projections on one side have often corresponding recesses on 
the other. 

“To the south of Chapel-en-le-Frith” (on the north-west 
frontier of the county) ‘‘the Manchester and Buxton Railway 
may be roughly taken as the division between the millstone grit 
and the limestone, the former being well seen in Comb’s Moss, from 
which it becomes gradually of less importance.” Proceeding south- 
wards in the same quarter, to ‘‘ the south-west of Buxton, which 
is finely placed at the point where the limestone emerges from 
under the millstone grit, is Axe-Edge, a long prolongation of 
grit. To the south of a line drawn from Buxton, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Castleton, Hope, and Hathersage, extends a large area of 
mountain limestone, as far south as Ashbourne and Uttoxeter, 
and eastward to Matlock, Cromford, Ambergate, and Belper, and 
almost as far as Derby itself,” this eastern boundary thus forming 
a line from north to south, through nearly the centre of the county. 
“The river Amber forms the boundary line (superficially) between 
the limestone and the coal measures of the Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire fields; and a line drawn from Yorkshire through 
Chesterfield, Dromfield, Alfreton, and Heanor, to Sandiacre (in 
the latitude of Derby) will mark out the western extent of this 
coal-field.” To the east of it, in the north-eastern shoulder of 
Derbyshire, lie ‘* the magnesium limestone and lower Pennian 
strata, which overlie the coal-field, and form a picturesque ridge 
of tableland, principally known by the name of Scarsdale, and ex- 
tending from Barlborough, on the north, to Bolsover and Pleasley, 
where it enters Nottinghamshire.” ‘ Physically speaking, the 
coal-field is very pretty, consisting of open valleys and wooded 
uplands, which, on the whole, are not so much disfigured by the 

appliances for iron-making and coal-getting as in most colliery 
districts, except, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of Clay Cross.” 
The Erewash valley (the geographical division between Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire) intersects the coal-field on the 
south from Sandiacre to Ilkeston and Codnor Park, leaving a 
portion of the field in Nottinghamshire.” ‘'To the south of the 
limestone and coal districts, occupying the remainder of the county, 
is the new red sandstone. This part of the county is generally 
flat, though by no means deficient in picturesyue beauty, and 
contains the most productive land, though it is of somewhat cold 
svil. ‘lo the south of the ‘Trent and west of the Soar the ground 
is broken and yaried, particularly as it approaches Leicestershire. 
A considerable quantity of gypsum is worked in Chellaston, 
between Derby and Melbourne, for the purpose of being made into 
plaster of Paris.” ‘The rivers of Derbyshire rise mostly in the north- 
western and more elevated parts of the county, with a course 
towards the south or south-cast. So it is with the Derwent (with 
its affluent the Wyc), and the Dove (with its feeders). ‘The 
Rotter, which drains the parts about Chesterfield, has a north-east 
direction. In the extreme north-west there are a few streams 
that flow westward, and ultimately swell the waters of the Mersey. 
The Derwent rises iu a place called ** The Trough,” on the borders 


One of its elevations, the northern | 


| Edge), being the stream on which Bakewell stands; and after this 
| junction (receiving the Amber on its left bank) it flows to Derby, 
| from which town it has a winding course of twelve miles into the 
| Trent, its whole course being from 60 to 65 miles. The Dove 
rises in the slope of Axe-Edge Ilill, divides the counties of Derby 
and Stafford, and after a course of 20 miles receives near Ash- 
bourne the Schoo, a stream which rises near Warkworth, and being 
also joined by the Churnet, from Staffordshire, and other smaller 
streams, falls into the 7ent just below Burton. Its whole course 
is 45 miles. It frequently overflows its banks in the spring, ferti- 
lizing the neighbouring lands. ‘The 7'rent crosses Derbyshire in a 
direction nearly north-east. It is at first a border river to the 
county, then after receiving the Dove it runs nearly due east through 
Derbyshire for about eleven miles to the border of Leicestershire. 
It then becomes a border stream between the last county and those 
of Derby and Nottingham for about ten miles, and then receiving 
the Lrewash, quits Derbyshire. The Goyt, rising near Axe Edge, 
flows north north-west, bordering Derbyshire and Cheshire for 
fourteen miles, and then receiving the Hthervw (a Yorkshire and 
Cheshire stream), and continuing its border course, flows into the 
Mersey at Stockport. Derbyshire is also well supplied with canals 
and railroads. 

Most of the soils in the county may be classified as clays and loams 
of various degrees of fertility. ‘The climate varies considerably with 
the different elevations, but, on the whole, is cold; the rainfall is 
much greater in the northern than in the southern districts. A 
large proportion of the lands is in permanent pasture, and the 
cheeseof Derbyshire (often sold for that of Cheshire) has some fame. 
The county has some rich meadows along the course of the rivers. 
Many horses are bred in the county. Lead is found abundantly 
all over the mountain districts. ‘There are 33 iron furnaces in 
blast, ‘‘chiefly at Codnor Park, Butterley, Staveley, and Clay 
Cross, which in 1866 made 199,867 tons of pigiron. The 
number of collieries is 150, from which nearly 5,000,000 tons are 
annually raised.” Derby claims to have erected the first silk-mill 
in England, and Cromford to have established the first cotton- 
mill. ‘At Darley, near Derby, are the ‘ Boar's Head’ Mills of 
Messrs. Evans, where the thread bearing that appellation is made 
in very large quantities ;” and at Belper and the neighbouring 
villages are extensive manufactures of silk hosiery. 








THE PARAGUAYANS. 
(To Tue Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”) 

Sir,-—Your article in last week’s Spectator on * ‘The Paraguayan 
War ” does, I believe, but the strictest justice to the most heroic 
struggle which the world has seen since that of the ‘‘ Beggars” of 
the Seven Provinces against Philip I. of Spain. Allow me, how- 
ever, to say that on one, in itself very unimportant but very 
curious point, you misstate the outward features of the struggle. 
Whatever theie Guarani ancestors may have been, the Paraguayans 
of the present day are not “ dark-skinned men ” fighting ‘at the 
bidding of a white man.” Explain it who may, they are probably 
the fairest in complexion of all the present races of South America 
(for the English, Dutch, and French colonists of Guiana cannot be 
considered as such), whilst their now sole opponents, the Brazilians, 
are the darkest. 

The late Charles Mansfield, whose matchless powers of observa- 
tion enabled him to be the first to divine the capabilities of this 
wonderful little people, dwells inhis Paraguay repeatedly on this fact. 
Of the first boat’s crew which came to fetch him over the Parand 
from Itapiri he writes: ‘‘’‘The men were utterly unlike the rest of 
the South Americans that I have seen ; there were seven of them, 
and I should have supposed they had all been picked men from 
England or Italy, some of them quite fair, now of them with any 
sigus of Indian blood.” Elsewhere he says, * lhe most curious 
thing about the people in this country, where undoubtedly the 
fusion of the Spanish and Indian blood was complete, where all the 
Conquistadores took Guarani wives, and where, too, there seems 
to have been less opportunity for mixture with the fair-haired 
European races, is that among high and low there is /ess appearance 
of Indian blood, and more resemblance to English complexion, 


than in any part of South America IL have seen. In 
poor cottages in the country [ have seen numerous 


children whom I should have supposed to be the offspring 
of some high-bred English family, with delicately-cut features, 
rather long than broad, and hair as fair as any Saxon; among 
many of them I see reddish hair, quite Scotch.” And again, in 
another letter, ‘‘ ‘lhe curious thing is, the number of fuir English 
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and Scotch-looking fuces that one sees, with fair and even red hair ; 
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you see none among the Spanish-speaking natives lower down the 
river.” And repeatedly in conversation with me he has reverted 
to the English look of the Paraguayans as a people. Indeed, so 
far as the Spanish type of feature and complexion yet lingers, it 
seems to be chiefly in the “‘ upper hundred,” whom Mr. Mansfield 
terms ‘comparatively a miserable set, though good-natured,” 
whilst ‘‘ the peasantry are a noble race.” In short, Marshal Lopez 
is probably darker than the bulk of his soldiers.* 

Of the singularly endearing qualities of the people a remarkable 
proof is afforded in the letter of an English engineer in Paraguay, 
quoted in to-day’s Times from the Liverpool Albion, who having, 
he says, ‘' visited nearly every nation of the Old World,” declares, 
‘*speaking generally, that the people here are immeasurably 
superior to the people of England, or of any other nation I have 
yet seen, in one great respect,—namely, they are Christians, not in 
name only, but in practice. All that you have heard of their 
bravery has not been overrated; they are brave because they are 
good.” 

I trust with you that President Sarmiento (whose little work 
entitled Civilisacion y Barbarie, published now, if I remember 
aright, over twenty years ago, remains probably still the single 
really original one yet written by a South American) will be 
able to oppose an efficient check to the continuance of the war. 
Virtually,—if Buenos Ayres could only get over her jealousy of 
Paraguayan independence,—the great interest of both countries 
is the same, and is that of the whole civilized world besides, 
viz., to keep open and develop the trade of the magnificent 
water system of the Plate-Parand-Paraguay and their affluents ; 
and for this purpose, the existence of a vigorous power, with an 
efficient river navy in the upper basin of that water system, is 
indispensable. ‘The victory of Brazil would be an unmitigated 
curse to civilization, freedom, Christianity ; the success of Paraguay 
will be the regeneration of a continent. 

To one power, above all others, it would belong to put an end to 
the struggle by the mere moral weight of its influence,—the United 
States. Unfortunately that power seems in some unaccountable 
way to have taken hitherto the very opposite course to that which 
its own character, as henceforth redeemed from the curse of 
slavery, would seem to have commanded,—to have favoured the 
encroachments of the one great remaining slave empire, and got 
involved in a quarrel of its own with President Lopez. Of course 
the accounts of the disputes which we have received hitherto throw 
all the blame upon the Paraguayans, but the attempt to lie down the 
Paraguayan cause has been so persevering and so systematic that 
I cannot trust them. I shall not be at all surprised if the real 
cause of the quarrel should lie in some lingering sympathy with 
the slave-power in President Johnuson’s nominees. 

Let the issue of the war, however, be what it may, it must 
seemingly have for its result to break up Brazilian slavery. Whilst 
the patriotism of the Paraguayans knows no bounds, and, as you 
observe, the fact is confirmed that the very women are ready to take 
up arms, your average Brazilian, —on the coast line steeped too often 
to the lips, in the most hideous vices; plunged, in the rich slave 
provinces of the interior, in the boundless profligacy of the 
‘* patriarchal institution,” where absolutely no check of religion 
or morality practically exists to limit it; subject everywhere to 
a law which is exemplary against small offences, and ignores all 
heinous ones, and to an administration pervaded in all its branches 
by fraud and falsehood,—knows nothing of patriotism beyond the 
name. It may be true that in the earlier times of the war some 
willing recruits may have been found amongst the simpler, honester 
populations of those interior provinces where the special products of 
slave culture are scarcely raised ; but that period is now past, and it 
seems certain that after emptying her jails, transforming kidnap- 
ped Indians into volunteers, and probably enforcing a conscription 
everywhere within the narrow limits within which it can be 
enforced, Brazil henceforth can searcely recruit her armies but 
from slaves, who win their freedom at the peril of their lives. 
Thus, the longer the war lasts the greater is its drain upon the 
slave population, whom it is at the same time gradually training 
to the use of arms. Few, indeed, probably, are the blacks and 
biowns who will return to tell the dreadful story of the war, with 
its pestilences, and its marsh fevers, and the sudden attacks and the 
fierce resistance of the Paraguayan ‘‘ demons ;” but every one who 
does will be to his congeners a centre of admiring, absorbing interest, 
an unfailing source of new thoughts, impulses, wishes, hopes, and 
at the same time an object of mingled jealousy and terror to the lazy, 
self-indulgent master caste. A few hundred such may besvilicient 


* “J. M. L.” must account for the photograph in Mr. Hutchinson's book, which i 
that of a Paraguayan, light indeed as a Hindoo, but still dark as compared with 
Lopez. The Brazilians indeed are in one sense darker, Portugal being full of negro 
blood, but the face is more European. 





to set the slave provinces of Brazil on fire from end to end. Bat 
one would fain hope that among the higher ranks of the Brazilian 
Army,—which indeed probably comprise some of the most honour- 
}able men of the country,—the cxample of heroism set by the 
Paraguayan freemen will not be lost; and that Brazil herself will 
at last be ashamed both of a disgraceful war against the independ. 
ence of a noble little people, and of that accursed system which 
was its substantial cause. Between a free Brazil and a free 
Paraguay there need be no enmity; between a_ slaveholding 
srazil and a free Paraguay there is indeed war to the knife, For 
wherever slavery and freedom are side by side, the two must 
grapple, and the struggle, —though it may cease for a time through 
exhaustion of the combatants,—must last till the very death. And 
yet, by some strange magic, dying freedom usually inflicts a death- 
wound on her opponent, and burying herself in his very breast, 
rises from it at some future day new-born.—I am, Sir, &c., 
January 12, 1869. J. M. L. 





CANADIAN DISESTABLISHMENT. 

(To tHE EpiTor of THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—In the Spectator of last Saturday you say, ‘* We wish those 
among the Irish clergy who, like Mr. Sherlock and Mr. W. C, 
Plunket, have the nerve to look the situation in the face, would 
examine the Canadian scheme, and state the points which render 
it applicable or inapplicable to Ireland ;” and you add, “they 
will find it much more useful to think that scheme out, than to 
write about the injustice of a sentence they cannot avert.” Will 
you allow me to explain that this is exactly what I have attempted 
to do in collecting and publishing the Constitutions of the 
American, Canadian, and New Zealand Churches, comparing them 
together, and drawing a few practical conclusions from the 
review. 

If, however, by the ‘‘ Canadian scheme” you mean the finan- 
cial arrangement with which the Canadian Church met the secu- 
Jarization of the Clergy Reserves, [ will with your permission state 
the probable effect that such scheme if adopted in Ireland would 
have. Ifin any respect I err in my conclusions, it will give an 
opportunity for any person better informed to correct them, and 
set the matter in a clearer light. 

In Canada power was given to commute, “ with the consent of 
the parties interested,” the vested rights of the clergy for a capital 
sum. ‘This capital sum was made over to the Church Society, and 
the Society in return guaranteed to each clergymau bis life income. 
The object of this was to save a sum for the permanent endow- 
ment of the Church, for of course when all these annuities had 
lapsed the Church Society would be in possession of the capital 
for which the life interests had been commuted. Now, there were 
about 173 clergymen in Canada receiving from the Clergy Reserves 
about £23,275 per annum. ‘Their life interests were commuted 
for about £275,851, or a little less than twelve years’ purchase. 
But, if 1 am rightly informed, it was found possible in Canada to 
invest this sum at 10 per cent. per annum; and in that case the 
Canadian Church would seem in the end to have given up an 
income of £23,000, and to have received in return a capital that 
yielded £27,000 per annum. 

That the result would be so favourable probably neither friends 
nor foes expected. 

But it is impossible that a similar scheme applied to the Church 
in Ireland should yield nearly as favourable results. 

Taking the annual inco:e of the Church in Ireland at £600,000, 
this at twelve years’ purchase would yield a capital of £7,200,000. 
Now, at the outset occurs the diflficulty,—how is such a large 
capital to be invested advantageously? It has, indeed, been sug- 
gested that it might be employed in purchasing both glebe lands 
and tithe rent charge; but the trustees would probably think 
that such an investment would only offer the temptation to disen- 
| dow again at some future time, and would be shy of running such 
a risk, 

Supposing, however, that this difliculty as to investment were 
surmounted, and the capital advantageously invested, what return 
would it produce? Certainly one cannot reasonably calculate on 
a higher rate of interest than four per cent. ‘The annual income 
of the Church would thus be about £300,000, leaving another sum 
of £300,000 to be made up. ‘To meet this there would, of course, 
be the annual value of the glebe houses, and whatever post-Refor- 
mation endowments could be saved. An appeal would have to be 
made to Churchmen to provide the rest, and the owners of advow- 
| Sons might fairly be called on not to regard the compensation 
| granted to them as merely for their own private purposes. 





; But it may be asked what reasons are to recommend such a 
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scheme, or why should Churchmen be called on to make such | 


exertions? I answer :— 

1. That such an opportunity of providing the Church with an 
endowment will xever recur again, and it is surely worthy of the 
utmost exertions to secure on the easiest terms an adequate pro- 
yision for the future wants of the Church. 

2. The greatest effort will be called for at first, when the minds | 
of men are most deeply interested, and they will be more disposed | 
to make sacrifices for the cause. ‘The sum to be raised, large at | 
first, will every year decrease in amount as ihe life interests fall in 
by death. ‘The elder men will naturally first fall off, and with | 
them the heaviest charges will go. Meantime, the work of 
retrenchment will be carried on, and so the calls upon Churchmen 
for assistance will sensibly diminish. Out of 2,281 clergymen 
living in 1868, only 1,707 will be chargeable in 1878, and 
in 1888 only 1,188. It would, moreover, only be just that the 
Church should be at liberty to effect an equitable arrangement 
with any of the clergy who desire ‘‘to begin a new career in 
Ireland or England, or in the colonies.” A considerable reduction 
in the annual charg:s might thus be made. 

3. The plan proposed as an alternative will be utterly impractic- 
able. ‘To allow the life interests to die out gradually, and be 
replaced by the voluntary contributions of the Church, would really 
be to allow the Church (0 die byinches. Inthe majority of country 
districts there would be little or nothing provided. 

I fear I have already trespassed too much upon your space, and 
therefore here conclude.—J am, Sir, &c., 

W. Suertock (Curate of Bray). 


THE ST. ALBAN’S JUDGMENT. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I have to thank you for inserting my letter in your last 
number. As I cannot acquiesce in the note which you appended to 
it, I feel bound to ask you to find space for these remarks. 

In the first place, I think you have not allowed sufficient im- 
portance to the exchange made by the revisers of 1662 of the 
epithets real and essential for the epithet corporal. Surely if a 
similar alteration were made in a work on metaphysics or in a 
code of law, it would be only reasonable to credit its authors with 
some deliberate purpose, and to seek an explanation in the litera- 
ture of the subject and the history of the time ? 

However, whether this point of view should be pressedor not, I think 
that the rubric ought to be read in, and not out of, connection with 
the book of which it forms a part,—that is, especially, with so much 
of the Articles and of the Catechism as relates to the Lord’s Supper, 
and with the service itself for that Sacrament. Holding, as I do, 
that these taken together teach a real and essential presence, I can- 
not think that a minister of our Church is helped out of a belief in 
such a presence by a rubric which stops short of asserting, but, at 





the very least, does not exclude it, 

But, in the second place, you tell me that a body which is not 
corporal is not a body, except metaphorically ; of course, if this is 
so, and if, moreover (as we both agree), the predicate corporal is 
denied me, I have nothing but a metaphor to fight for. My con- 
tention is that corporal is co-extensive with body in so far as the 
latter is the subject of sensible experience, and no further, Accord- 
ingly, | fully admit the absurdity of saying that an ordinary human 
being can have a real presence other than corporal. 

But I accept unreservedly St. Paul's statement that there is a 
spiritual body, and that this is, in the first place, and as the type 
of similar existences hereafter, the body of the Lord from heaven. 

Its various and imultiplicd presence in modes transcending our 
notions of space and time, which the teaching of Scripture and of 
the English Church upon the Eucharist assumes, is no more and 
no less difficulty than its incorruption and immortality. All its 
qualitics result alike from that taking of the manhood into God 
which was effected once for all by the Incarnation, and this not 
by way of annihilation or absorption of the complete human 
nature, but of a vast exaltation and augmentation of its functions. 

If this is a mystical conception (and perhaps a fact of the spiritual 
world may be properly so described in its relation to our limited 
comprehension), I think that the same terms apply equally to the 
whole system of Christ’s mediation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ScRUTATOR. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN, 
(To tue Evrvor or Tue “SPecrator.”] 
Sir,-—Phough LI have had no part in framing the Cambridge 
scheme for examining women recently published, and am not 
altogether prepared to justify its mildness, I should like to say a 





few words in defence of its principles. 


I earnestly deprecate any jealousy between London and Cam- 
bridge in this matter. I quite agree with you that the scheme of 
London University represents a higher ideal of education, and I 
hope it may attract a large number of candidates But I hardly 
think it will meet the immediate practical need of many women 
who now desire examination. And in this case it is safer than 
usual to neglect theory for practical needs, because any such 
examination instituted now must be regarded as provisional. For 
whatever may be said in favour of a different school education for 
the two sexes, the present exclusion of women from the higher 
studies of the University is perfectly indefensible in principle, and 
must sooner or later give way. When this barrier is broken down, 


! . . . . . 
whatever special examinations for women may still be retained 


will be very different from any that we now institute. At present 
we have two distinct classes to consider: students who wish for 
guidance and support in their studies, and professional teachers 
who wish to obtain proof of adequate capacity. ‘The first class 
will be composed of exceptionally intellectual girls, and all these 
will try to obtain honours. It is only the inferior portion of the 
second class who will try merely to pass. In their case we shall 
best distinguish the competent from the incompetent by examining 
them in the few subjects which they will certainly profess, and 
be required to teach. We cannot expect parents in general sud- 
denly to alter their views of what girls are to be taught ; and we 
shall probably have more immediate effect in improving education 
by raising the quality of what is demanded, than by attempting 
to supply something else.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Sip@wick. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, January 13. 


BOOKS. 
a 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON.* 

Tuenre is a slight typographical error in the English title of these 
two volumes, bound in blood-red cloth, with gilt facings. Instead 
of recollections, the work should be designated 2e-collections; and 
in truth, excepting when the authoress launches out into self- 
laudation,—‘/2go et Byronus mens’ representing to her pretty well 
the centre of the universe,—the Countess Guiccioli has no story 
of her own to tell us, or does not choose to tell it. All that she 
records as facts have been kuown, we do not say believed, 
by British readers for the last thirty years, and we have risen 
from the perusal in French and Euglish of her hysterical rather 
than historical pages with the feeling that she has just succeeded 
in making the darkness that as yet shrouds the chief events in 
Lord Byron's life, and not less his real religious opinions, a little 
more visible than before. Nevertheless, the book in English 
contains nearly one thousand pages, and in the original still 
more, over which the authoress meanders (sich schliingelt, as 
the Germans say), on and on, decking her immaculate 
idol with all the gaudy attributes which a devotee might 
love to hang round an image of the Virgin Mary. For, 
be it understood, the unjust and naughty world has been 
supremely unjust and naughty to the name and fame of 
Lord Byron, in whose ‘ virtue and glory ” we are all, hence- 
forth, to esteem ourselves exceedingly ‘* honoured.” We have 
only to listen to the Countess Guiccioli, and instead of the some- 
what questionable husband, rather promiscuvus lover, and, at least, 
in the eyes of so well-known a bigot as Francis Jeffrey, the rather 
doubtful teacher of virtue, there stands before us not only Apollo 
himself in outward form, but one who inwardly glows with the 
holy fires of the saint or martyr, and a man in all the relations of 
life not only suws peur (which had been believed even by the 
stupid populations of England), but also saus reproche! How 
“constant” were his “ friendships”! what ‘ benevolence ” and 
‘kindness ” were his! “ As a father, a brother, a son,” how is 
‘* his goodness seen by the strength of his instinctive affections !” 
Then, regard “ the qualities and virtues of his soul,’—nay, more, 
even of the soles of both his feet, about which mankind have been 
in ignorance even to the last. Moreover, consider his ** modesty,” 
his ** generosity elevated into heroism,” * the attraction of truth 
for him, or conscience the chief quality of his soul.” Think upon 
all these transcendent excellencies of disposition and of character, 
and then ask why was Byron unhappy, or what, and what alone, 
could have filled life for him to the brim, with a joy quite unspeak- 
able andeverlasting ? ‘Ihe auswer is brief, but all-comprehensive. 
For, the authoress being witness, the curse of Byron’s existence 
was his wife; and had he only been united in marriage to her 


* My Recollections of Lord Byron; and those of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. 2 vols 
London: Bentley. 1869. 
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who, unfortunately, was the spouse of the Count Guiccioli, 
the planet would have beheld Paradise restored in miniature, 
while no place for the serpent would have been found in the 
inviolable and blissful Eden. 

It is cruelly reported of a great German thinker that on his 
death-bed he uttered the pathetic declaration that nobody had 
understood him but one, and that he—even he—misunderstood 
him. Countess Guiccioli, however, begs it to be published to all 
people that on earth do dwell that Byron was not so unfortunate. 
While his lofty endowments and grand life-purpose passed the 
understanding of all ordinary mortals, she read him through and 
through. Who, then, is the Countess Guiccioli? Mr. Medwin is 
a great authority with the Countess Guiccioli; and from him we 
learn that when he joined Lord Byron at Pisa in 1821, he found 
him ‘very much attached to,” ‘* without being actually in love 
with,” a certain lady, aged twenty-three, the daughter of Count 
Gamba, and wife of Count Guiccioli,—the respective ages at their 
inarriage having been sixteen years on the part of the bride to 
sixty on the part of the bridegroom. ‘This was a_ terrible 
disparity, no doubt, the perils of which should only be risked 
con amore, that is, according to the happy translation of a 
Scottish medical lecturer, with caution.t Well, Mr. Medwin pro- 
fessing to quote Lord Byron’s own words, informs us that 
Lord Byron and the Countess became great friends, that the 
rich ‘old Count did not object to her availing herself of the 
privileges of the country, [sic/] that he winked at their 
intimacy, [or not?] but at length took exception against 
his lordship as a foreigner, a heretic, and an Englishman.” 
What could ‘ generosity elevated to heroism” do in the circum- 
stances but resist the objections of the old man, and take the 
gallant part of May against January,—especially as the Countess 
Guiccioli espoused the same side of the question? The matter 
was referred to the Pope, who, Catholics being unable to obtain a 
divorce, ordered the lady a separate maintenance, on condition 
that she should reside under her father’s roof. ‘ All this,” says 
Lord Byron, according to Mr. Medwin, ‘‘ was not agreeable,” 
—most disagreeable, we should imagine, to one ‘the chief 
quality of whose soul was conscience,"—‘‘and at length I 
was forced to smuggle her out of Ravenna, having discovered 
a plot, laid with the sanction of the Legate, for shutting her 
up in a convent for life, which she narrowly escaped.” Per- 
adventure, the convent for life was not the worst calamity that 
could happen to the Countess Guiccioli ; but opinions differ, and the 
reader can without help from us imagine the sequel to the smug- 
gling out of Ravenna. It has only to be added that the Countess 
Guiccioli ultimately became Marquise de Boissy, and, as we are 
informed on the title-page of the English translation, this lady is 
the writer of the volumes before us. 

It would take far more space than we can afford were we to 
attempt to show in detail, as could easily be done, that the 
framer of these inflated volumes is wholly ignorant of the main 
facts of Lord Byron’s life, and consequently is quite incom- 
petent to estimate his character. Does she imagine that 
the rose-colour she throws over Lord Byron's life was the 
light in which he himself saw it? Did she never meet 
with that line of his, ‘* the ineradicable taint of sin; or does she 
think that he had no conception of its meaning ? Does she believe 
he felt nothing of remorse, perhaps despair? She knows only, if 
knowledge it can be called, so much as in his humorous way he 
was pleased to say to her. Indeed, to most people, except to Lady 
Byron,—the only woman, we believe, whom he ever reverenced, 
or, at least, respected,—he always wrote and spoke, more or less, 
—and generally it was rather mor2 than less,—with “ his tongue 
in his cheek.” He left England with a rankling secret in his 
heart, which he never divulged, unless he did so in those memoirs 
which it has been aflirmed his sister, Mrs. Leigh, caused to be 
burned, but which were read by some who, unless we are mis- 
taken, could still testify to their contents. Clearly, the Countess 
Guiccioli was not taken into his confidence. No more was Mr. 
Medwin. ‘There is a nearer approach to the artless utterance of 
his mind in his intercourse with the good and enthusiastic Dr. 
Kennedy than we meet with in any published writings about him ; 
but even with Dr. Kennedy the veil was only partially thrown 
aside. 

Ignorant of the true feelings of Lord Byron, whom she had seen, 
as the Countess Gruiccioli is, it is not to be wondered at if of Lady 
Byron, whom she never saw, her representations are simply ludi- 
crous. ‘Io begin with, she always, like Medwin, spells Lady 





+ “ Gentlemen,” said the learned professor, when warning his audience against 
the dangers of creosote administered internally, “remember that you never exhibit 
this medicine except con amore, i.e., with caution.” 





Byron's maiden name wrong, writing it ‘* Milbank” instead of Mill- 
banke. This is, doubtless, a small matter, but it is very charac- 
teristic. Of Lady Byron's character what could a Countess 
Guiccioli say other than she hassail? Lord Byron has been asad 
victim to the indiscretions of his friends, but none of them have 
shown such amazing fatuity as this lady, of whom the world would 
thankfully have heard no more,—a ‘“ remains” which it would have 
been quite willing to let lie buried anywhere,—not without some 
hope of better things, if it had been allowed to cherish it, 

We should be degrading the memory of one whom to nameis to 
pronounce her eulogy, and whom to know was an education in all 
that is pure and noble, were we to even seein to offer any vindication 
of Lady Byron’s character and conduct in reply to the hackneyed 
aspersions—all of them utterly baseless—which are scattered over 
these volumes. But there are one or two statements repeated by 
Countess Guiccioli to which we beg to call the attention of our 
readers. As far as we are concerned, she may continue to nurse 
in her old age the vindictiveness of youth, and exemplify the 
Italian adage that ‘‘ revenge a hundred years’ old has still got its 
sucking teeth.” It is for her father-confessor to tell her whether 
Christianity demands this style of expression towards the dead: 
‘* Ere this God has judged her above ; but here below can those 
possessing hearts have any indulgence for her” (Lady Byron) ? 
Until she obtain the opinion of his reverence, we will only venture 
to say that we prefer the judgment of God to that of Countess 
Guiccioli, and that from those ‘possessing hearts ” like hers, a 
pure and holy woman like Lady Byron would not expect justice, 
while she would hand back their ‘ indulgence” to the quarter from 
which Tetzel obtained his commission to sell pardons. 

Again, she may continue to entertain the belief that the 
Countess Guiccioli was the eternal twin of Lord Byron, and that 
Providence elected Lidy Byroa to be the evil genius of his life—a 
very flattering view, no doubt, both of Providence and its agent. 
She may persist in her fond notion that Lord Byron could never 
by any possibility have loved his wife, and in exclaiming, in quite a 
tempestuous little spiteful way, that the /wrewell addressed to 
Lady Byron could not possibly mean, as it rather seems to mean, 
that Lord Byron ever cared for her at all. She may image to her- 
self, as one of those who ‘ possess hearts,” that Lady Byron's 
parents were horribly crucl to their dutiful son-in-law. Unre- 
buked by us, nay, unnoticed by us, she may go on to tell the 
world that she thanks Ieaven she is not like other women, that is, 
Englishwomen. And she may repeat her pretty little comparison 
between Lady Byron and Clytemnestra,—the ‘‘ comparison being 
in favour of the guilty one of antiquity !” 

But we must challenge the authoress for proofs when she pro- 
fesses to be stating facts, and not mercly uttering raving nonsense or 
malignant sentiment. One of the many fictions which were tossed 
about like shuttlecocks in all drawing-rooms respecting the 
separation of Lord and Lady Byron, was that the latter had 
employed a female detective to keep her advised of her lord's 
movements. ‘This personage Countess Ciuiccioli calls Mrs. Charle- 
mont (following Medwin), and then in her own peculiar way 
of spelling and characterization she names her ‘that wicked Mrs. 
Claremont.” ‘The lady in question was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, and was not, as Byron wrote, “ born in a garret.” Her real 
name was Mrs. Clermont. She was a woian of wholly estimable 
character, utterly incapable of submitting to the degrading office 
slander ascribed to her, not to speak of the utter impossibility of 
Lady Byron, who was transparency itself, and to whom anything 
like suspicion was positively painful, belying her own nature by 
assigning to any one so base an occupation. But we have 
evidence at hand which should set the scandal for ever at rest, 
and that is a letter from Lord Byron’s half-sister, Mrs. Leigh. 
Mrs. Leigh was in Lord Byron’s house at the time of the separa- 
tion, and probably knew as much as any one else about the ante- 
cedents which led to it. Mrs. Clermont accordingly wrote to her 
to testify as to her entire innocence of the charges brought against 
her, and which were specially revived when the news of Lord 
Byron’s death reached England. In her reply, dated St. James's 
Palace, June Ist, 1824, Mrs. Leigh wrote :— 

“My dear Mrs. Clermont...... I must beg to assure you how 
very sorry I am for the annoyance you are now feeling, owing to the 
calumnies revived against your character in the newspapers. I have, 
whenever opportunity presented itself, not only con/radicted them, but 
also done justice to the kind forbearance I have iuvariably observed in 
you upon occasions the most trying to every friend to Lady Byron, and 
you may depend on my continuing to do so...... You are perhaps 
not aware that two days after the paragraph to which you allude, and 
which was copied into the English from an Irish paper, it was contra- 
dicted from authority in the same paper... .. . Belicve me, dear Mrs, 
Clermont, most truly yours,—Avueusta LEIGH.” 
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This letter appeared in the Morning Post, April 16, 1830, and it 
brands as utterly mendacious all the gossip respecting the breaking 
open of a reading-desk of Lord Byron, the finding of certain letters 
therein, and then, as Countess Guiccioli repeats from Medwin, the 
despatch of them to the husband of the lady implicated by the 
correspondence. In the same issue of the Morning Post there was 
printed a second letter from an entirely reliable source, which was 
equally conclusive against the truth of certain other statements 
contained in Moore’s Life, and which are of course repeated by 
Countess Guiccioli. For instance, it is not true that there was a 
distraint in Lord Byron's house when Lady Byron left him. It is 
not true that se selected the time of her departure. But apart 
from the direct contradictions contained in these two letters of 
the various fabrications to which they refer, we believe we are 
warranted in saying that the whole of the chapter in this book 
called ‘* Lord Byron’s Marriage and its Consequences ” is the very 
superfluity of naughtiness. There is nothing in it cither trust- 
worthy or new, always excepting the self-commendation, expressed 
or implied; but especially must we express a most emphatic dis- 
trust of an affirmation of the Countess’s, borrowed from Medwin, 
as to the fate of a certain £10,000 which was paid over to Lord 
Byron as a part of his wife’s dowry, and given to him absolutely 
on the wedding day. According to ** the Guiccioli,” as Medwia 
generally calls her,—meaning by the article, we hope, that she 
represents not a genus, but an individual,—‘ Byron was not only 
disinterested in his marriage as regards fortune, but imprudently 
generous ; for she only brought him a small dowry of £10,000, 
aud those £10,000 were not only returned by Lord Byron on their 
separation, but generously doubled.” Did the Countess Guiccioli 
consult the respective bankers’ books of Lord and Lady Byron 
before she ventured to republish this quotation from Medwin ? We 
will be bold enough to suspect that she did not, and until she can 
verify her words we will take upon us to ask another question : 
what if, at the end of a year, instead of Lord Byron generously 
doubling the £10,000 and making a present of the sum to Lady 
Byron, a second £10,000 with a year’s interest was paid over to 
him? Someday we hope that in this and other matters the world 
will have an opportunity of becoming acquainted for the first time 
with the simple facts of the Byron tragedy—for tragedy indeed it 
was. Meanwhile, we have only the “ ring,” to use Browning's 
language in his grand new poem, blended with the “ alloy.” When 
the alloy has been evaporated, most probably the character of Lord 
Byron, and not altogether for the worse, will be seen in a new 
light wholly unsuspected by the world; while that of his wife, 
with her life of calm, silent, and transfiguring suffering, her 
intense but lowly self-consecration to all of purest culture, and 
Christlike philanthropy, will come forth as purest gold. Alas 
that, ere that day, this ill-advised authoress should have sent into 
the world a book which in Byron’s own phrase is only meet for an 
**age of bronze !” 

As it is pretty well known in the reading world that in the forth- 
coming biography of a veteran English notability occasion will be 
supplied for special reference to Lord Byron’s character and 
religious convictions, we abstain from any express reference to these 
now. When that work appears, it will then perhaps be possible to 
show how it was that the same man who uttered in ‘* Cain” one 
of the ablest protests ever lifted up against Bibliolatry and the 
ultra-Calvinistic conception of God, could yet assure Dr. Kennedy 
that he believed as much as the doctor himself did in original sin 
and predestination. The world waits for the solution of the problem, 
and possibly the poetically uttered and intellectual conclusions of 
Lord Byron, in which the modern enlightened theology sympathizes, 
may be discovered to have been in his own case, judged by his own 
conscience and traditionary beliefs, as much lavw/essness as his life 
was, in so many respects, a disdain of control, and a defiance of 
common morality,—according to the standard of Christians in 
England. 

Lord Byron’s life and writings are only intelligible on one 
hypothesis; but the Countess Gnuiccioli may be meanwhile 
counselled to suspect that se//-rightcousness was no clement in the 
character of this greatly gifted, greatly sinning, and greatly suffer- 
ing lord of song. 

WESTCOTT ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 
WE are well satisfied to turn aside for a time into this firm his- 
torical ground from the dangerous places where men question of 
inspiration, and authenticity, and authority ; nor would it be easy 
to find a guide better informed and more trustworthy than Mr. 
Westcott. ‘lo complete Hebrew and Greek scholarship he adds 
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a comprehensive knowledge of the literature of his subject, and, 
though he is loyal to his Church, he is free from partizanship, for 
partizanship may intrude even into ‘ the historical method.” The 
subject itself possesses an importance which fully justifies the 
labour expended upon it. For literary and philological interest 
no book in our language surpasses or even comes up to the English 
Bible; its importance as it bears on speculative and practical 
theology cannot be exaggerated. For more than ninety-nine 
readers out of a hundred the translation into the vernacular must 
always remain the Holy Scripture which influences their religious 
thought and practice; the changes which are actually at work or 
imminent in the methods of education, by making Greek what 
Ilebrew has long been, a purely professional study, will render an 
effective knowledge of the original even more rare than it is. 
Under these circumstances, a knowledge of the history of our Version 
is second in importance only to a knowledge of that of the Canon 
itself. At the present time, it has a special value in reference to a 
question of pressing interest, to which we shall have occasion to 
return, the revision of what is called the Authorized ‘Translation. 

A peculiar pathos and beauty belong to the story of the first 
translation of Scripture into English,—Bede's version of the Gospel 
of St. John. We quote Mr. Wescott’s abstract of the narrative 
of Cuthbert, a scholar of Bede’s and an eye-witness of what he 
relates :— 

‘*Ascension Day drew near. His illness increased, but he only 
laboured the more diligently. On the Wednesday his scribe told him 
that one chapter alone remained, but feared that it might be painful to 
him to dictate. ‘Itis easy,’ Bede replied; ‘take your pen and write 
quickly.’ The work was continued for some time. Then Bede directed 
Cuthbert to fetch his little treasures from his casket (capsella), ‘pepper, 
kerchiefs (onaria), and incense,’ that he might distribute them among his 
friends. And so he passed the remainder of the day among bis friends 
in holy and cheerful conversation. His boy scribe at last found an 
opportunity to remind him, with pious importunity, of his unfinished task: 
‘ One sentence, dear master, still remains unwritten.’—‘ Write quickly,’ 
he answered. The boy soon said, ‘It is completed now.’—‘ Well,’ Bedo 
replied, ‘ thou hast said the truth ; all is ended. Take my head in thy 
hands. I would sit in the holy place in which I was wont to pray, that 
so sitting I may call upon the Father.’ Thereupon, resting on the floor 
of his cell, he chanted the Gloria, and his soul immediately passed 
away, while the name of the Holy Spirit was on his lips.” 

At the close of the following century King Alfred translated some 
fragments of the Old Testament ; during the hundred years that 
followed his death other portions were done by several anonymous 
authors. But the names that stand out in prominent connection 
with the work are those of Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Coverdale. 
Coverdale, perhaps, scarcely can be ranked with the other two. 
There was no more blameless man among the English Reformers ; 
but neither in learning nor in mental power did he rise above the 
level of mediocrity ; and the fame which has come to him from his 
connection with the work of translating the Bible might, as far as 
these qualifications are concerned, have been more properly 
earned by more than one of his contemporaries. Judged asa 
translator, ‘Tyndale is incomparably the greatest of the three. 
To Wycliffe indeed belongs the great merit of having 
originally conceived the idea of an English Bible, and of having 
given to that idea as complete an embodiment as was possible in that 
age. But the age was not ready for it. Iebrew and Greek 
were still forgotten languages, and, therefore, Wycliffe translated 
from the Vulgate. ‘The priuting-press was still far off in the 
future, and therefore he could work for comparatively few. It is 
aremarkable circumstance that his version remained in manuscript 
till a quite recent date. ‘The Four Gospels still exist in his own 
handwriting; the manuscript, it will be remembered, was sold 
the other day with the library of the late Marquis of Hastings. 
Coverdale followed Wycliffe in translating from a translation, 
but he followed the German versions rather than the Vulgate. “I 
have,” he writes in his dedication to King Henry, “‘ with a clear 
conscience purely and faithfully translated this out of five sundry 
interpreters.” ‘This seems plain enough, though his biographers 
have not been content to accept the statement, even so respectable 
an authority as the Rev. G. Pearson, who edited the Remains 
for the Parker Society, declaring that ‘although he professes to 
have consulted the Latin-German translation, his version 
throughout bears marks of a close attention to the original.” 
That ‘Tyndale translated from the original there is no ques- 
tion. ‘Io preparation for this work and to the work itself he 
devoted himself with a singleness of purpose which has never 
been surpassed. He was ‘ brought up from a child at Oxford ; 
from Oxford he went to Cambridge, to study under Erasmus.” It 
was not till he was nearly forty years old that he found himself 
ready for the task. Nor was it long before he found that it would 
be neither easy nor safe. He had vainly sought to find a patron 
He did find a friend, though not 
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a protector, in one Humphrey Monmouth, an alderman of London. 
‘In London,” he says, ‘I abode almost a year, and marked the 
course of the world....... . . and understood at the last 
not only that there was no room in my Lord of London's 
palace to translate the New Testament, but also that there 
was no place to do it in all England.” (p. 35-6.) In 1524 he left 
England for ever. Mr. Westcott tells the story of his labours in an 
admirable narrative, which we specially commend to the attention 
of our readers. In October, 1536, he suffered death by strangula- 
tion at Filford, near Antwerp, ‘‘ crying at the stake,” Fox tells 
us, ‘‘ with a fervent zeal and a loud voice, ‘Lord! open the 
King of England’s eyes.’” It is remarkable that meanwhile 
Coverdale was pursuing the same work in England with the 
favour of the authorities, but Coverdale did not display 
the same fervent anti-Roman zeal which had provoked the 
wrath of the Bishops against Tyndale. The labours of both of 
them survive, but in a proportion which clearly marks the relative 
value of their work. Tyndale’s version may be said to be sub- 
stantially that which Englishmen read to-day in every quarter 
of the world; the Psalter of the Prayer-Book is the work of 
Coverdale. 

The narrative does not, of course, preserve an equal interest after 
we have passed beyond the days of persecution, but it is well worth 
pursuing to the end. Mr. Westcott divides his subject into two 
parts, the ‘* External” and the ‘‘ Internal” history of the English 
Bible, and gives to both of them a treatment which seems com- 
plete without being at all tedious. If we might suggest any 
addition, it would be that we should have some chapter of cardinal 
importance given as it appears in all the versions, all, that is, which 
have any claim to be independent. These might be exhibited 
simultaneously on the double page. 

Mr. Westcott notices a remarkable fact, that what we call the 
Authorized Version never received any formal authority, and 
actually displaced one that had it, the Bishops’ Bible. The obser- 
vation suggests a subject to which we have before alluded, and 
which we are sorry to find Mr. Westcott passing by with 
this sentence, ‘It seems useless to discuss the revision. The 
revision of the original texts must precede the revision of 
the translation, and the time for this, even in the New Testa- 
ment, has not yet fully come.” We quite agree that the text 
must be revised first, but why this should not be done at 
once we cannot understand. Mr. Westcott himself says (p. 170) 
that, ‘‘as Hebrew manuscripts all belong to a comparatively late 
recension, the extent of real variation between them is limited.” If 
this is so, where is the difficulty of a practically complete settle- 
ment of the text? It is not probable, from the nature of the case, 
that the stock of Hebrew learning will be much increased beyond 
the point which it has now reached, and it is certain that there 
never has been a time in the past—whatever there may be in the 
future—when Jewish and Christian scholarship could work 
together more harmoniously. Our own feeling is that the work 
should be begun at this point. There are obvious reasons 
why the revision of the translation of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment should come first. It is the easier of the two, 
because it would bring us into contact with fewer controver- 
sies, and it isin one sense the more needed of the two. That there 
are very serious faults in the authorized version of the New ‘Testa- 
ment we do not deny, but, on the whole, it represents the original, 
and that with a degree of excellence which is fairly kept up through- 
out. It certainly does not contain, as oue Old Testament does, whole 
chapters, which have scarcely a glimmering of meaning in them, 
which a clergyman, we should think, must feel a sort of shame in 
reading aloud, because they are little better than incantations, unin- 
telligible alike to speaker and hearer. Hebrew poetry is, of course, 
sometimes obscure and, like any other poetry, defies translation, 
but we are sure that much might be done. Much has been done, 
as any one who will read a translation of Ecclesiastes lately noticed 
in this journal, to mention one instance out of several, may dis- 
cover for himself. Our pleasure in welcoming such works is 
diminished by the consideration that they cannot but lessen the 
respect which should belong to the standard translation. It ought 
not to be borne for a day longer than absolute necessity requires, 
that what is practically the Bible of a vast majority of our country- 
men should not be improved till it reaches the highest attainable 
excellence. We are sorry to find a man so able and so liberal as 
Mr. Westcott counselling delay. 





LIFE OF RALEGH.*—[Srconp Notice.] 
EvizABETH had died, and a new king had arisen who knew not 
Ralegh, while fancying he knew him only too well. Cowardice 
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was ingrained in James's nature, and he feared with the fear which 
is next of kin to hate the man who offered “ to raise two thousand 
men at his own expense and risk, and to invade the Spanish terri. 
tory at their head without any preliminary burthen to the Royal 
Exchequer.” What was the crafty Stuart, with his blundering, 
tortuous policy, to do with a man who feared neither perils by the 
sea nor perils by the land, but whose eyes and intellect were wide 
open to see that England’s honour should not suffer in either ? 
There were not wanting bitter enemies snfhece o. personal dislike 
of Ralegh, or envy of his place and powe®Most no opportunity of 
poisoning the King’s mind against him. Some of these men Mr. 
Edwards has photographed under the white light of an amount of 
evidence strong enough to consume the mass of hearsay stories 
which have too commonly passed for history in all that concerns 
these years of bitter intrigue. Lord Henry Howard stands 
before us condemned out of his own mouth and on the 
testimony of his own letters; while Cecil, still “ toiling 
terribly ” as ever for his country’s weal, yet in his greed for 
power succumbs to the baseness, not indeed, as has been said, 
of plotting against Ralegh’s life, but of employing Howard as a 
tool at his friend’s expense, to keep him from power. In all the 
plots and counter-plots against James, all evidence brought against 
Ralegh falls to the ground. But some of the accusations brought 
against him in 1603 read strangely side by side with the King’s 
own words in 1604. In 1603 he is accused of conspiring with 
Cobham and Count Arenbergh against the King, actuated by 
greed of the bribe of Spanish gold which Arenbergh could offer. 
On this ground, Coke can tell the man the best years of whose 
life, and 40,000 marks of whose fortune, have been spent in com- 
bating the power of Spain, when on his trial, ‘‘‘Thou hast a 
Spanish heart, and art a spider of hell.” Now, as our author 
observes :— 

“Tt is obvious that in the course of 1603 one of these two things had 
taken place: either, on the one hand, Arenbergh had betrayed every 
duty of an ambassador; or else, on the other, the character given, in the 
trials at Winchester, to the intereourse carried on—with the alleged 
complicity of Ralegh—between Arenbergh and Cobham, was a piece of 
deliberate political falsehood of the most infamous sort. The knavery 
of Arenbergh underlies, of necessity, the treason charged against 
Cobham. Whatever the guilt of Cobham in any other respect, his 
indictment falls to the ground, unless Arenbergh had betrayed his duty, 
both to the master he served and to the King to whom he was accredited. 
What, then, is the character given to Arenbergh, by James and his 
ministers, after all stress of diplomatic reserve and diplomatic subtlety 
had ended? ‘We thank you most affectionately,’ writes James to the 
Archduke Albert, in August, 1604, ‘for the sincerity and affection you 
have shown yourself to bear towards the conclusion of this peace and 
friendship, by the choice you have made of such worthy and eminent 
instruments as are our Cousin, the Prince Count of Arenbergh... . 
{and his colleague], who by their sufficiency, prudence, and integrity, 
have so conducted this important affair that we have received therein 
very great sutisfaction.’ ” 

The trial of Ralegh, given as fully as was practicable within 
defined limits, is amongst the most interesting of these pages. Pro- 
bably no reader in the present day would rise from its perusal 
without endorsing the statement made afterwards by one who was 
himself a judge on that memorable day, ‘‘'That the justice of 
England has never been so injured and degraded as by the 
condemnation of Sir Walter Ralegh.” Perhaps, tod, as in 
imagination we stand among the auditors who listen to Ralegh’s 
reply, we understand the force of the passage Mr. Edwards has 
so aptly quoted elsewhere,—‘‘ The enemies which he slew at 
his death were more than they which he slew in his life.” But 
Ralegh’s career was not yet run. As we all know, James had 
his own scheme to carry out. Spain must be propitiated, and the 
body of Ralegh alone could close the gulf of enmity between the 
two countries. Spain was little likely to forgive the man who had 
struck so fatal a blow at her power in Cadiz, and made her quail 
in her colonial possessions before the English flag. James, even 
while sacrificing him, took care she should know the value of the © 
man who, for her sake, he was about to execute ; but even a Stuart 
could not inaugurate his reign by the death of such a man as 
Ralegh so he goes to the Tower, there for twelve years to await 
the King’s pleasure. 

Perhaps, on the whole, after the first few months of anguish, 
they were by no means the unhappiest of his life. He had much 
in those first hours to regret, but treason didnot form a part; the 
hour for which he most despised himself was that in which, with 
undue humility and eagerness, he implored his life of the King. 
Mr. Edwards is no special pleader for his hero; Ralegh in his eyes 
is strong enough to bear all evidence against him, and he sternly, 
we think too sternly, blames him here. ‘ The urgency of his suit,” 
he says, ‘‘was very unbefitting. To beg life so humbly accorded as 
little with his bearing throughout the trial as with the work and 
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service he had done for his country.” And the thought of it, he adds, 
sé when his mind regained its tone, came to be more bitter than the 
thought ofdeath.” Atthe moment when death seemed to have drawn 
very near, he wrote to Lady Ralegh, *‘ Get those letters, if it be pos- 
sible, which I wrote the Lords, wherein I sued for my life. God 
knows that it was for you and yours1 desired it, but it is true1 disdain 
myself for begging it.” Few men living in this day can enter into 
or understand Ralegh’s strong clinging to life. Few have as much 
to leave as he; heh made his life full, and “ the little done had 
well nigh vanished ffm the mind that forward saw how much 
remained to do.” He had the work of half-a-dozen lives on his 
hands; it was agony to perish, and leave it all half done. Buta 
little while, and the teeming brain brought forth worthy fruit in 
the prison, as it had done in the palace. The Jistory of the World 
remains the invaluable bequest of those silent hours, with many a 
pamphlet full of political wisdom which came to be remembered 
in after days. It was long before the voice of Ralegh was silent in 
Parliament. ‘‘ During the great debates of the Carolinian 
Parliaments,” writes Mr. Edwards, ‘‘ Ralegh made many a post- 
humous speecli. In the ‘Grand Remonstrances’ and Petitions of 
Right he helped in the framing of many an important clause.” 
He was eminently fitted to become an historian. He had himself, 
as our author says, helped to make a good deal of history. Le 
had looked into the multitude with as sharp an insight as that 
with which he had ever looked into a privy councillor Hispanio- 
lized, or into a plethoric West Country merchant bent at any price 
on escaping the payment of one farthing beyond the extremest 

minimum of subsidy.” And he knew (few men better), 

“Tis not in multitudes of common minds 
A mighty cause can live, 

But in the master mind of one who sways them.” 
He was well aware of the rocks and shoals in his way. Mr. 
Edwards has given us a paragraph of Defoe’s in which he, by force 
of far other circumstances, comes to the conclusion which Ralegh 
has diffused throughout his preface. ‘If,” says Defoe, ‘an 
impartial writer resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind after 
the fashion of Poland,—uneither to give nor take quarter. If he 
tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron 
hands of the law. If he tells their virtues. . . . then the mob 
attacks him with slanders. But if he regards Truth, let him 
expect martyrdom on both sides,—and then he may go on fearless.” 
And our author adds, if Ralegh went on fearless, it was because he 
could truly say, in the closing words of Defoe’s pregnant para- 
graph, ‘‘It is the course I take myself.” Our attention, too, is 
called to the delicate process, in which Ralegh was by no means 
unskilled, of fitting antique shoulders with modern heads. Doubt- 
less contemporaries could recognize many a picture, when even at 
the distance of more than two hundred years the resemblance of 

some is not wholly obliterated from a nation’s memory. 

But in the Court of James I. there was a thirst deeper even 
than the thirst for Ralegh’s blood. When years before he had 
returned from the ill-fated Guianan Expedition, he had named the 
gold mine Keymis had discovered ; he revived the subject now, and 
it became at once the ‘‘ sesame” to open his prison doors. Under 
strictest orders to find the mine and bring back gold, he set out on 
his last expedition. ‘The history of that voyage is familiar as a 
twice-told tale to the veriest tyro in English history; it is no 
small merit that Mr. Edwards has contrived by the fullness of his 
details, traced with a touch at once light and firm, to invest the 
subject with new interest. We stand once more by Ralegh’s side 
in those few short days of respite from anxiety amounting almost 
to despair which he passed at Gomera, and wait with him as he 
holds his interview with Harry the Indian, and watch his face as 
he writes to Lady Ralegh, “‘My name hath still lived among 
them ;” but there were but few and fitful gleams of light in that 
dreary time, and soon all was shrouded in darkness. His young 
son fell by the hand of the Spaniards while prosecuting with Key- 
mis the search for the mines. It was the undoing of the expe- 
dition. The hour that comes once, upon every man of higher 
or nobler nature than his fellows, had come to Keymis, 
and he did not come off victor in that wrestling-match. The 
faithful man had followed his master’s fortunes to the last, and 
knowing, no man better, how far Ralegh’s fame, fortune, nay, 
very life, depended on the finding of that mine, of the existence 
of which few knew so surely as Keymis himself, he had faced 
danger and death to win for Ralegh the guerdon. And now young 
Ralegh was dead, and the Spaniards and their Indians were 
making deadly inroads on their scanty numbers. Within a few 
hours’ march of the mine, near Seiba, Keymis turned back :—‘‘ The 
most resolute men,” says Mr. Edwards, ‘“ have their moments of 





discouragement. ‘The most faithful men feel at some conjuncture 
or other,—for a brief interval, aud against their own better nature 
and firmest convictions,—as if it were as well and much easier to 
turn their faces to the wall at once, rather than to push on, endur- 
ing to the end.” The man who can comprehend that sentence 
has room in his nature to pity Keymis. ‘To Ralegh his captain's 
weakness was his own death-knell. ‘ You must answer it to the 
King and State,” was Ralegh’s verdict ; but * before they parted 
Keymis had passed sentence on himself.” 

Little more remained. Gondomar had been active in London. 
Ralegh’s bitter enemy, he had made his execution the condition of 
Spanish acquiescence in James's schemes. * Serve us in this, and we 
will serve you by and by,” was the burden of his intercourse with 
the English King. ‘*To promote a match abhorrent to the 
affections and the faith of his people, James had devoted the 
greatest of living Englishmen to the block. And he had directed 
that the eminence and capacity for service of the man he had 
sacrificed should be pressed on the attention of the Court of 
Spain, as a measure of his eagerness to gratify it. Between the 
resolve and the execution, King James spent some of the hours 
unoccupied by field sports in writing Meditations on the Lord's 
Prayer.” 

False witnesses were easy to suborn, Stukely aud Manourie could 
be cheaply bought, and the highest intellect in James's Court had 
sold his soul for place and power. With short warning, “for they 
feared the people,” Ralegh was hurried to the block; but men 
were iooking on at that execution ‘ destined to be foremost and 
unrelenting both in hatred to Spain and in hostility to the House 
of Stuart. Some of them lived long enough to stand hard by the 
same spot on another winter's morning, yet some thirty years 
distant, as witnesses of another political execution. Among the 
most careful students of Ralegh’s history were John Eliot, John 
Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and John Milton, names not without 
significance. If ‘‘ the greatest gift a hero leaves his race is to have 
been a hero,” then it is no small service rendered to that race if 
he find a biographer able by much patient toil to rescue his 
memory from the fables which may overlay it. ‘This Mr. Edwards 
has done, and the reader has before him not alone the fullest 
possible record of Ralegh’s life, but many invaluable documents 
which will go far to clear away the mists which too often bang 
over the period in which he lived. 





CAST AWAY IN THE COLD.* 

Carrarn Ilayes has here varied the old delightful conception of 
a boyish castaway on a desert island with the greatest art, so as 
both to embody in it his own special knowledge of the Arctic 
regions, and to increase the charm of it by giving his hero a single 
companion, of his own age, to share his hopes and fears, his dangers 
and deliberations, his inventions and his failures. ‘To leave a boy 
absolutely alone in the Arctic regions and yet to suppose that he 
would have struggled cheerfully and hopefully with the horrors of 
such a solitude would have been too improbable, but the compan- 
ionship our author has given him may fairly be considered as at 
least an equivalent to the advantages of a tropical situation, and 
it was rather a happy thought of Captain Tlayes’s, when 
intent on transporting his imaginary young Crusoe to the Arctic 
regions, to balance its additional difficulties and horrors by 
a cheerful and bright-witted comrade. ‘The result is delightful, 
—a story of adventure of the most telling local colour and 
detail, the most exciting danger, and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. ‘There is an air of veracity and reality 
about the tale which Captain Hayes could scarcely help giving to an 
Arctic adventure of any kind; thereis great vivacity and picturesque- 
nessin the style; the illustrations are admirable, and thereis a novelty 
in the dénouement which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we 
lay the book down. It is a great thing for boys when the story-teller 
is not a mere /ittérateur, but a man like Sir Samuel Baker or Dr. 
Hayes, who has himself gone through many of the perils it is his 
duty to relate. And there is this advantage in Captain Hayes’s 
story over that even of Sir Samuel Baker, that the writer has kept 
much closer to the class of incidents and scenery with which he had 
himself the closest familiarity. He has indeed scarcely given the 
reins to his imagination atall except in matters calculated to enhance 
the interest of his story, such as the circumstances in which his 
heroes were cast away. What their difficulties would be, and how 
they might be overcome, if they had been so cast away, he knew 
minutely by his own experience, and has simply registered for us 
in this fascinating little tale. 





* Cast away in the Cold: an Old Man's Story of a Young Man's Adventures, as 
related by Captain Join Hardy, Mariner. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. London: Sampson 
Low. 1569. 
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Captain Hayes does not venture to rob his heroes absolutely of 
the appliances of civilization in wrecking them on the desert 
Arctic island. He leaves them a jack-knife of good steel, and 
a sailor’s needle, and it seems doubtful whether they could 
have been pictured with any reasonable probability as saving 
aud preserving their lives with less. They have to obtain fire 
and keep it alive, to obtain light for the long Arctic night, to 
make warm clothing, to find weapons for hunting and capturing 
the creatures on which they feed; and whether they could have 
accomplished these things, in spite of their knowledge of the 
methods of civilization, without those two powerful implements of 
civilization, the jack-knife and the needle, seems very questionable. 
After all, the ingenuity of the stone age must in some sense have 
been superior to the ingenuity of the age of civilization. Annihi- 
late the metals in a world that has been educated to assume the 
use of the metals as one of the first data of life, and it seems more 
than doubtful if we should not be far more helpless than our 
ancestors of the age when metals had never been worked or heard 
of. At any rate, if our two heroes had not had their jack-knife to 
strike sparks with, to defend themselves with, to cut up the flesh 
of the seals and the bears with, and also their needle to sew with 
directly they had discovered that the sinews of the narwhal’s tail 
would make a decent kind of thread, Captain Hayes would scarcely 
have been able to keep his heroes alive with any decent show of 
probability. As it is, on the basis of the jack-knife and the needle, 
he rears up their rude and temporary civilization without any 
extreme improbability. Perhaps something of a makeshift 
needle might haye been made out of a splinter of bone with 
a hole pierced in it by the jack-knife, but without the 
jack-knife we fear the readers could scarcely have been in- 
vited to suppose that our heroes successfully provided for their 
necessities at all. Indeed, Captain Hayes actually assumes metals 
in three forms as the basis of his heroes’ success,—for the harpoon 
by which they capture the seals, when they put their heads 
up to breathe through the holes in the ice-sea in the winter- 
time, is weighted and sharpened by letting into the bone, its 
basis, the brass buttons on the pilot-coatin which one of them had 
saved himself; so that in reality steel in two forms, and brass in 
one, are the metallic basis, as we may say, of the currency of 
invention by which they hew a living out of the inhospitable 
frozen regions. But, after all, these data are but poor, and pro- 
bably not many sailor-boys thus abandoned would in practice 
have succeeded like our fictitious heroes. Still there is nothing 
either of the impossible or of the extravagantly improbable about 
the story ; and the account of the gradual building-up of their 
inventions out of their necessities, is as natural and much more 
intensely interesting than the growth of the moral situation of an 
ordinary novel out of the characters and passions of its dramatis 
persone. ‘The mere fact that in the latter case the wants and 
wishes of the characters so often engender the situations they 
desire, renders the interest less than it must be in circumstances 
where we regard it as depending not so much on the desire of the 
adventurer as on the actual resources of external nature, whether 
he can obtain what he needs or not. Of course, the experienced 
critic knows that the tale could not have been written if the 
heroes were not intended to surmount their chief difficulties ; but 
this is looking at the matter from an artificial point of view, and 
not from that which most of the readers for whom this book is 
intended will probably assume. 

The denouement is really finely conceived and described,—when 
near the end of the third winter, as the two lads have just been 
finally resigning hope of any rescue, they see a great Arctic bear 
running at full speed over the sea of snow and ice, and while 
endeavouring to escape from it to their huts, catch the bark of 
dogs in pursuit, and at length distinguish a sledge driven by a 
wild-looking man clad in furs rushing on in pursuit of the bear. 
The account of his passing them by witbout any apparent notice, 
of their passionate and at last hopeless pursuit of him, of their 
return to the hut in despair such as they had never yet suffered, 
and of their abandoning themselves to sleep as the only remedy for 
their misery, of being wakened out of it by a wild voice in an 





unknown tongue, of their acquaintance with the Esquimaux hunter 
and the result of it, is described with an artistic power that is far 
beyond the ordinary mark of a tale of adventure. The scene is one 
that will live in boys’ imaginations,—the twilight sky with a sun | 
not very far below the horizon, the yellow bear rushing over the | 
snow and winding his way among the icebergs, the dark object | 
apparently in pursuit, the breaking of the first bark upon the | 
ear, the sledge with its six dogs passing at full speed without a | 
sign of notice and recognition from the only human being the lads 


have beheld for three years, the vanishing of the pursued and the 





pursuer into the night as if they had been an illusion and not a 
reality, the falling of the curtain on their hopes,—these are 
elements of a picture to live long in the imagination, and not 
merely to excite it for a moment and pass away. Dr. Hayes's 
story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of the most 
powerful of children’s stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one of 
the most popular. 
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The British Quarterly Review. January. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The chief feature of this number is a long article, occupying more 
than a fifth of the whole, on ‘Church Principles and Prospects.” It is 
an able essay, and well worth attention; but written in an arrogant 
tone, which does not tend to make it persuasive. We can quite believe 
that a time may come when the Church may find it well to be free from 
State support and State control. But such a time seems remote to us. 
We are convinced that at present so-called freedom would not be helpful 
to it, not even, to quote the skilfully-chosen phrases of the writer, to 
“the purity and aggressiveness of its spiritual life;” and we trust that 
we may entertain this conviction without being “ blinded by unintelli- 
gent fears,” or “utterly forgetful of the lessons of all past history.” 
We cannot attempt to follow the writer over all the ground which he 
traverses. We must be content with touching on one point, the freedom 
of thought, surely the most essential of all to “pure ” and “aggressive” 
spiritual life! We doubt indeed which way the reviewer's sympathies 
tend. He makes in one place tho boast that “our scientific theology has 
advanced beyond that of the Nicene Creed,” a statement which may 
include anything from Dr. Newman's Theory of Development to Miss 
Cobbe’s Dawning Lights. But when he comes formally to discuss the 
subject he tells us that “the very basis of a church is agreement in theo- 
logical dogma.” The expression is vague, and must be interpreted by 
facts. We prefer as exponents of “theological dogma” the ancient 
ereeds, or even the Articles widened as they have been by the action of 
time and successive schools of thought, to the stringent conditions which 
an acute conveyancer may put into the trust deed of a chapel, to the pro- 
fessional judgments of a conference of ministers, or the uninstructed 
opinion of a congregation. It is a simple fact that on theological 
questions which most deeply touch the hearts of men, such as 
inspiration and some similar question, the Nonconformists pre- 
serve an attitude of unyielding conservatism. Does the reviewer 
remember the case of the Author of the Mivulet? And he was 
accused, it must be remembered, not of heresy, but of being undogmatic, 
and that in hymn-writing, where surely wo may have agreement without 
“theological dogma”? We find ourselves more in harmony with the 
writer of the “ New Parliament and Mr. Gladstone.” His essay gives 2 
good reviow of the situation. The only point that calls for notice is tho 
writer’s acceptance of the plan of an “education rate,” which may be 
taken, we suppose, to indicate the conclusion to which his party have 
come. The review of Dr. Davidson's Jntroduction to the New Testament 
is, of course, strongly condemnatory of that work, but not written in an 
unkindly or uncandid spirit ; agreeing as we do, in the main, with the 
writer, we naturally think that hoe has the best of the argument. Butis 
he not himself going beyond the most destructive critics when he calls 
the Ignatian letters “rubbish,” and speaks of them as being published 
under a false name? Some genuine matter is generally allowed to exist 
in these letters, and though they may seem to favour Episcopalian 
theories, an orthodox champion should hesitate before he makes such 
sweeping assertions. An article on Dr. Vaughan relates, but with 
nothing like exaggerated and indiscriminate panegyric, the life and 
labours of an able, accomplished, and pious man, to whom the British 
Quarterly owes its existence. The purely literary clement is represented 
by an ossay on “ Literary Forgeries,” which displays much acuteness 
and a wide reading. In another article, M. Doré’s claims as an artist, 
and especially as an illustrator, are discussed, with more favour, perhaps, 
than we should be inclined to show. One merit, that of extraordinary 
fertility, M. Doré certainly possesses. In 1862 he had produced 44,000 
dosigus ! 

The Temperance Bible 
Dawson Burns. (Partridge.)—It may be said that the “ Temperance 
commentary is not more uncandid than other commentaries which have 
been written with a purpose. Messrs. Lees and Burns are not respon- 
sible for the vicious system the working of which their book illustrates. 
Their opponents have pressed them hard with texts of Scripture, and 
they do their best to take the edge off the weapons, or even to turn them 
to their own use. It seems to us that the whole discussion is irrelevant, 
and even profane. What is gained by its being proved that the Prophets 
and Apostles, even that our Lord himself, used fermented wine? If it 
can be clearly made out that somo social good moro than outweighing 
all other considerations would come from not using it, then our 
duty is plain not to uso it. Let Mr. Lees and his friends try to 
prove this, and not injure their own cause and do violence to Scripture 
by forced interpretations. For, of course, when they come to deal with 
particular passages they break down. It is sheer nonsense to say “ that 
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the Authorized Version is opposed to the assumption that jsduw and 
u26v0xW necessarily signify drinking in the sense of intoxication.” It 
js quite certain that the word would not be used of drinking liquor that 
could not intoxicate. And what can be meant by saying that “the process 
of fermentation is one of decay, and it is not probable that it would 
have been imitated, or its results realized, by the fiat of the Saviour.” 
As a matter of fact, fermented liquor is of all vegetable substances the 
one least liable todecay. Again, in the note on Tim. iii., 2, would it not 


be supposed by a casual reader that the passwn or raisin wine, which we 


are told the Roman ladies were anciently permitted to drink, was 
unfermented ? Whereas it was probably, like our own raisin wine, 
exceedingly strong. Celsus expressly says, “Passum quo ex sicciore 
uva est co valentius est.” The ladies probably drank it as they now 
drink sweet Port or Frontignac. But it is a waste of time to deal with 
such trivialities. 

Rudiments of Mineralogy. By A. Ramsay. (Virtue.)—This is a com- 
pact and useful volume. It has been compiled from the standard works 
of Bischof, Dana, Rammelsberg, and Des Cloisoaux, but it presents one 
feature, at all events, of novelty and value. Mr. Ramsay appears, so far 
as we know, to be the first writer on mineralogy who has produced a 
systematic treatise on this science in which the new chemical notation 
is regularly followed. Cotta’s instructive work on “ Rocks,” and Dana’s 
new and splendid edition of his “ Mineralogy,” do not adequately recog- 
nizo or adopt the advances made in scientific chemistry, although it is 
evident, even from such use of these advances as has been made in the 
little book under review, that great advantages will thus accrue to 
students of the minoral kingdom. One of the prominent features of Mr. 
Ramsay's treatise is “the reduction of the specific gravities to a scale of 
which hydrogen is the unit.” We consider the numbers thus arrived at 
almost absolutely without meaning. Of what use is it to refer the 
specific gravity of garnet to the standard of hydrogen? We caunot 
hope to turn garnet into vapour, and take its density in that 
state; and, till this is done, its specific gravity is not com- 
parable with that of the permanent gas, hydrogen. Gold, we are in- 
formed, is 216,396 times as heavy as hydrogen; we cannot recollect 
such large numbers, and if we could, they would not convey a tithe of 
the significance of the number 19-4, commonly assigned to gold, telling 
us, as it docs, that the metal is more than nineteen times as heavy as 
water. We are not going to look out for errors and omissions in this 
volume, but we cannot refrain from noting that none of the minerals, 
such as Adamite, Langite, and Bayldonite, discovered within tho last few 
years, are to be found in its pages; and that some discarded notions and 
inaccurate definitions and observations are still preserved hore and there 
throughout the volume. We would also counsel the author to remove 
from page 1 the feeble and flimsy definition of mineralogy quoted from a 
work by Mr. C. Tomlinson, who informs us that “mineralogy confines 
itself to an account of the separate items of which the external crust of 
the globe is composed.” May we be permitted to inquire what is the 
exact nature of an ‘fem, and whether there is an ixterna/ as well as an 
external crust of the globe? 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the East. By W. 
Pembroke Fetridge. Seventh year. (Harper: Now York. Sampson 
Low and Co.)—It is difficult to estimate the value of a book like this. 
Who knows enough about the hundreds of places to which it professes 
to guide the traveller to be able to test the accuracy and usefulness of 
its information ? Some sort of test is supplied by what we find the 
writer, who is an American, saying about England. This is not always 
quite accurate. He states, for instance, that the Martyrs’ memorial at 
Oxford stands opposite Balliol, on the spot where the martyrs were burnt. 
Yet the book is, for all practical purposes, a safe guide ; tells the travel- 
ler what he ought to see, and gives him good advice about journeys, hotels, 
&c.; and it seems complete, if we may judge from such inspection as 
we have been able to give. We turned to the article “ Nile,” and found 
what seems a very practical and useful summary of what should be 
known by the traveller who wishes to ascond the river ; as, for instance, 
what is charged in tho steamers that run as far as Assouan, what is the 
cost of a private boat as far as the First and as far as the Second Cata- 
ract, &c., and the information appears recent. In shape and size the book 
is most convenient. It has the pocket-book form, and puts the substance 
of twenty handbooks into an octavo volume not too large to be con- 
veniently carried. 

Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This novel, 
whatever its faults, certainly shows culture, thought, and power of 
expression. The author, whom we judge, chiefly from the acquaintance 
displayed with various feminine matters, to be a woman, has evidently 
thought it necessary to read not a little before she began to write, and 
she is able accordingly to give her narrative and dialogue an illustration 
which is often very felicitous, and which relieves and brightens them 
considerably. This is enough of itself to make the book unusually 
pleasant reading; anfl the dialogue is almost always good, and sometimes 
brilliant. When we come to speak of other things, our praise must be 
more qualified. The characters of the three sisters, the hard, intellec- 
tual Janet, the brilliant Lucy, and the tender Mildred are very carefully 
studied; with that of the selfish Walter Harewood equal pains have 
been taken, but tho result is not so happy. The hero is a still more 
conventional representation of the qualities of resolution and integrity. 





The plot has the great morit of being so far true to facts as to represent the 
main intorest or life as lying in the time that follows marriage, rather 
than in that which precedes it. But the incident which creates tho 
interest in the case of the heroiue is but clumsily contrived. The 
promise by which Horace Vane undertakes to shield the guilty was 
such as no man f his sense and strength of character would have given, 
and was positively unjust to every one concerned. It is only fair to 
say that the déavuement is worked out with unusual power, and with a 
pathos which is not easy to resist. Altogether, Brothers-in-Law is well 
worth reading. 

Mineralogist's Directory. By Townshend M. Hall. (Stanford)—A 
guide to the localities of British minerals has been long wanted. Refer- 
ences to localities are scattered through many manuals, through papers 
and proceedings of societies ; here they are gathered into the con- 
venient form of a portable directory. One satisfactory feature of this 
guide is a list of synonyms, including most of the names by which the 
same minerals have been designated. Mr. Hall gives us also a list of 
atomic weights of the elements, but they are out of date, and while con- 
taining a non-existent metal once called Pelopium, omit an existent 
metal of great interest, namely, Zadiwn. 

The Seaboard Parish. By George MacDonald, LL.D.  (Tinsley.)— 
Tho contents of these volum2s appeared, we believe, in the Sunday 
Magazine. We think that distinct notice ought always to be given to 
the public in such acase. In this instance the omission does considerable 
wrong to the author and his work. Zhe Seaboard Parish will not bear 
the comparison which readers will naturally make with such a book as 
Alec Forbes of Howglen. Mr. MacDonald can write a very good novel; 
that he has proved more than once ; but this is not a novel at all, though 
to those readers who look at the outside and the title-page it seems to 
claim to be one. The thread of story is of the very slightest; the 
moralizing and the preaching are abundant beyond measure. We would 
not be misunderstood. We take it that Mr. MacDonald moralizes and 
preaches as well as any man, For the purpose for which these papers 
were intended, to occupy the thoughtful leisure of a Sunday, or, indeed, 
of any day when one is in the thoughtful mood which Sunday 
typifies, nothing could bo better adapted. And they are quite 
worth collection, quite worthy of being rescued from the form, 
—which to us at least is very displeasing,—of a magazine volume. 
But if any one wants to enjoy the book, let him tako it up and 
read about as much as he would read in a magazine, not attempt to read 
it through. We cannot say indeed that we think that the workmanship 
is quite equal to Mr. MacDonald's best. He knows so well how to com- 
pose, that he ought not to be contented with merely writing; and there 
is something of that here, a good deal that we have no fault to find with, 
but simply don't want to read again. But there aro many passages of 
great tenderness and beauty, full of those touches of genuine experience 
of which the charm is that they are so familiar and so new. Here is 
one, taken almost at random, very homely and simple, which many 
readers will appreciate. ‘“ What.a wonderful satisfaction it may give to 
a father or mother to see this or that child asleep!" And there are bits 
of landscape painting, one or two sunsets especially, which are in Mr, 
MacDonald's best manner. In the description of the storm in the third 
volume, and of the incidents which followed it, he rises to his full 
height. The old Scotchman, who comes to look after his drowned 
daughter, grey and hard to look at, but with a true spring of tenderness 
within, is a very fine figure. 

Thurston Meverell, a Romance of the Peak. (Bemrose.)—In this book 
the author has attempted to employ two methods of exciting the 
reader's interest. First, he gives us topographical, legondary, and anti- 
quarian lore pertinent to the locality of the Peak; secondly, he intro- 
duces a love story, in which descriptions of scenery are interwoven with 
the incidents of the plot. We are far from sure that the result isa 
success. The story is abruptly broken off to make way for a legend or 
antiquarian dissertation ; these, again, have the look of being mere make- 
weights to the story; the end of it is that we properly enjoy and appre- 
ciate neither the one nor the other. The experiment of such a combina- 
tion is a dangerous one. Sir Walter Scott, indeed, tried it with distin- 
guished success, but an exception so thoroughly exceptional almost proves 
the rule of failure. 
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Jerome Lock, cr 8vo .... (Freeman) 7 6 
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Lockhart's (J. G.), Adam Blair and Reginald Dalton...each (Blackwood & Sons) 
...-(Blackwood & Sons) 


Lockhart (J. G.), Valerius, a Roman Story, feap 8vo 
Lytton (Lord), The Last of the Barons, 












2 
1 
erence .-.-(Routledge) 2 
1 
7 





o} V EF SS U Vi iI 


TS 


This day, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


U *S: 





Meta’'s Faith, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo .... .(Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
Nairne (Baroness) Life and Songs, ed by Rogers, cr 8V0 .........+ (Griffin & Co.) 6 By J. PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology at Oxford. 
ag aah agg ie rere ~ egg by Major- General G ampbell, 8vo eens = 7 With Coloured Map of Lava Currents classed in Centuries, and numerous Illustrations 
Oxenham (H. N.), The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement (W. Hi. Allen & Co.) 10 6 | , Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and Co, 
Pavillon (Nicholas, Bp. of Alet). Life of, 12mo ... ..(Mowbray) 6 0 | London, Publishers to the University. ; 
(Macmillan) 10 6 = innate 
Next week, demy 8vo. 





Phillips (John), Vesuvius, er 8yo coveces 
Pope (W. B.), The Kingdom and Reig y 2 

Reade (C.), Basilissa, the Free of a Secret Craft, ‘4t0.... 
Reeve's (J. W.), Family Prayers for One Month, 12mo. 









almer & Howe) 5 0 
Shrimpton) 4 0 
snail (Nisbet) 3 6 





CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 


Rennie (J.), Insect Architecture, ed by J. G. Wood, er Syo. .(Bell & Daldy) 5 0 a ° - ae 
Ruxton (G. F.), Life in the Far West, feap 8vo....... oe eereeees (Blackwood & Sons) 1 0 AN ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM. 
Schubert (Franz), Life of, by Von Hellborn, 2 vols cr S8V0...00-00.0000+ (Longman) 21 0 Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with a Preface aud Alterations. 


Scott (Sir W.), Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, cr 8vo 










(Murray & Son) 3 6 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 












Sick-Bed Vows, and how to keep them, 12mo...........+++ ...(Nisbet) 2 6 

Sketchley (A.), Mrs. Brown's Visits to Paris, 12mo.. *(Routledge) 10 Saira, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 
Smedley (M. B.), Poems, 12mo . eens ose ... (Strahan) 5 0 

Spurgeon (C. H.), John Ploughman’ 8 Talk, % ..(Passmore) 1 0 

White and Riddle’s New English- Latin Dictionary, cr 8vo ... . (Longman) 5 6 THE NEW SEASON. 
White & Riddle’s Junior English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary(Longmin) 12 0 


Wolferstan (F. S8.), The Law and Practice of Election Petitions, l2mo (Stevens) 14 0 











| laos ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MONDAY Evening, JANUARY 25, 
Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Will give his FIRST READING from 

HIS OWN Pt re WORKS. 
1. TOM DUNSTAN;; or, the Politician. NELL. 
2. ATTORNEY SNEAK. a ‘he WAKE 5 . MARA. 
3. WILLIE BAIRD. . WIDOW MYS 
Stalls, 5s; reserved seats, 3s; admission, Is. a kets at all the pe ine cipal enced 


N’S 


On 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 





GOD. 


i HOME for the HOMELESS, or UNION with 
By Horace Freip, B.A. Showing that obedience to the Moral Law is 
and 


preparatory to a higher destiny wherein Mankind will be united with God; 
also that the growing popular recognition of the equality of all Men before Him is 
one of the signs of this coming Union. 

Also, by the same Author, price 43 6d. 


HEROISM ; or, God our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Omni- 


present. 

“One of the very few religious works which appear in any vear that are wholly in 
every fibre instinct with the unconventional personal faith of the author.”—Spectator. 
Paternoster row. 


London: LONGMANS and Co., 


NEW EDITION of SIR BERNARD BU RKE’ 3 WORK o on the ROMANTIC and 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT VAMILIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 

HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
Burke, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Nar- 
ratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz., to record the 

memorable changes of fortune of our Great Houses. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, 








Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8yo, price 23 6d. 
HE CHURCH RIGHTS of the LAITY, briefly Considered 
by a Lay Churchman from a moderate Common-Sense Point of View, in 
their Moral as well as Legal Aspects. By JouN M. CLABON, Member and for many 
years Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Church Institution, an old 
Churchwarden of the Diocese of London, and a Lay Helper of that Diocese, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready in one yol., 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


‘N EORGE PETRIE, LL.D., M.R.LA., &c., formerly Presi- 
dent of the Royal Hibernian Academy ; his Life and Labours in Art and 
Archeology. By WILLIAM Stokes, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon; Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen in Ireland; Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Dublin. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


b * dee IW of the BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND BANK.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK contains:—View and Plan of the New Bank in 
Birmingham—Views of New Congregational Church in Manchester and Huntingdon 
—A Plea for Stone—Cologne Cathedral—A French Book on Heating and Ventilat- 
ing—The Decay of Stone—Points in Housebuilding—A Voice from the Crypt of St. 
Paul's—and other articles—with all the News, artistic and sanitary.—1 York stroet, 
W.C., and all Newsmen, 4d, or by post 5d. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE 
Revised Catalogues for the New Season, of New and Choir e Books lately added 
to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, and © ‘atalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent 
Books withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE—+ KING STREET, CHEAPSIDF. 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


(* VARCOE. Second Edition. 





LIVE VARCOE. The Athenazum says :—‘‘ It is thoroughly 
exciting, and the reader will not become critical until the last sentence has 
been read, 
( LIVE VARCOE. ‘The Pall Mull Gazcite says :—** A story 
of exciting and well-sustained interest, our faith in its personages, plot, and 
incidents never wavers, and our interest never flags from the tirst page to the last.” 


TINSLEY BroTuHers, Catherine street, Strand. 


CRAMER'S NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 








TRICHORD AND CHECK ACTION. 
IN ROSEWOOD... .. ..  ..  .. 65 Guineas. 
BI WARMOS 2.00 cece, tes He 


. «+ “Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone or touch, or that 
less definable quality of answering to the feeling of the player, either 
shown in continuity or contrast. The form and external finish of the 
instrument leave nothing to be desired.”— Vide Notice in the Orchestra, 
December 19. 

The improvement has been attained by an alteration of the mechanism, 
by a new mode of Stringing, new metallic Bridge, and redistribution of 
the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 

*,* CRAMER and CO. will deliver this special Instrument free at all 


Railway Stations. 
CRAMER AND CO. (LIMITED), 


207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 


P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards ate 4, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX..... — ooo 243. | FINE BORDEAUX.......ccccccscccccee 968. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles and cases included. 


A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 

















CLARETS.......... an 8 ee -24s to 84s. 
CHAMPAGNE . 368 to 84s. | PORTS ..... 388 to 120s. 
HOCKS .. 268 to 84s. | SAUTERNES .24s to 120s. 





COGNAC BRANDI Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


——— 








Pamscate COLLEGE SCHOOL MM 
& Principal—Rey. THOMAS STANTIAL, D.C.L., Oxon. | 1 

The scholars are prepared for the Universities, the 
Military and Naval Colleges, the Professions, the Civil 
Service, and for Mercantile life. 

Eighteen Students from this institution passed 
publie examinations in the pone 1868, most of them | 
with Honorary distinction. London University, Matri 
culation (first division) ; Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst; Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester (first of 
his year); Incorporated Law Society (three); Oxford 
Local Examinations, Seniors for A.A., three, one of 
them in honours; Juniors, ten, of whom one was 
27th in the Ist cl and five were in the Honour lists. 

There is an efficient staff of Masters, all of them 
University men, and separate class-rooms for the 
younger boys. 

A prospectus of the terms, with full particulars, may 
be obtained on application to the Rev. Dr. STANTIAL, 
Cc hatham House, Ramsgate. 


“OU RNING, 


| makes up remarkably 


excellent wearing dress, 


Velveteens 








cost. 


R 


HRISTMAS NOVELTIES at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, which has been re- 
decorated from designs by Thomas Tobin, Esq.— 
Singing and Sensitive Flames, a philosophical and 
amatory story, by Professor Pepper, with pathetic 
illustrations—The Mysterious Hand (the latest 
illusion of Professor Pepper and T. Tobin. Esq.) on a 
transparent table, writing answers to any question by 
the audience—The Wonderful Lamp, with A-ladd-in, 
musically treated by George Buckland. Esq., intro- 
ducing Maurice's new Illusion, or Spectral Performances 
upon the Stage—Magical Variations and Juggling 
Tricks, by Mr. Mathews and Dugwar—Watches for 
Every one, by Sitreeter’s Machinery, a new lecture, | 
illustrated by Professor Pepper—Earthquakes and 
Voleanoes, by J. L. King, Esq.—The Spectre Barber, 
with the Maid of Orleans, by Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Coote. Is, 


chaser. 





JAY'S,—The 


weakening effect. 


PILLS, 
ing immediate relief. 


ON KE G U TINEA and a 
HALF the DRESS—JAMES CORD—mann- | 
| factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. 
well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 
JAY'S. 
LACK VELVETEEN 
Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 
finished for Messrs. 
brillianey of colour, and when made up have almost the 
same efiect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
These Black Velveteens are 
piece by the yard in any required length. 
JAY'S. 


M we Me as have always at command experi 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on rece ipt 
of letter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
| charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
y money at the warehouse in Regent street. 
London General Mourning Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


DARR’S LIFE PILLS 
strength, whilst many other medicines have a 
Persons suffering from Headache 
Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Pains in the Shoulders 
and the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, and General Debility, 
are particularly recommended to try PARR'S LIFE 
They have never been known to fail in afford- 


| Wwe AKNE SS. — The Finest Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as @ 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &e., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, L ondon. 


~ MRS. S. 


JAMES CORD 


A. ALLEN’S 


: WORLD'S 
DRESSES. — if AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


JAY have a special 


also cut from the 


sts 6 


as travellers, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—PREV 'EN- - 
TIBLE DISEASES.—Many are the maladies 
which, at all seasons and in all districts, silently work 
their way into the human system through miasma, 
noxious vapours, and deterioMted air, which could all 
be disposed of by a few doses of these admirable Pills. 
The vitiuted gases enter the lungs as we breathe, and 
contaminate the blood, which wil! convey the poisonous 
particles throughout the nenge unless some purifier, such 
as these pills, be taken to cl it. Let the poison 
lurk where it will, thither will it be followed and con- 
fronted by the never-failing antidote. Holloway’s Pills 
expel all harmful mutters from the circulation, and 
cleanse the solids likewise from all impurities tending 
to produce disease. 





increase the 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION. rm 

FINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 12s, per doz.: £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 

£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 

free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 

improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 

Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
_/ cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place. and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holbora hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST. of same quality as that srpplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter easks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
We. 
MuE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid, 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel strect 
West, Mayfair, W., London, 

J IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by fall printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent be?f tea for Hs, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flayouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold by all Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, xud provision dealers, 
YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
kK) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
"Improves the 





Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce, 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 

THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured hy CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


OD LIVER 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 

















Oe? BAY BR OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
Ob LIVER OLL. 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians:— 

Professor Taylor, M.D., &e., &e. 

Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 

Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.CS., &€., &. 

Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 

In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 28 9d; quarts, 58; 

five pints, Ls. 








HEAL and SON, Torrexua Cover roan, W. 
HE. and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


. CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post, 

HEAL and SON, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennas Cover roan, W. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly execuied. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Snow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham —Established 1807. 

PARQUET SOLIDALRES, 
: HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.448, For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&e. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners strect, London. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next dvor to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


suey ER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 

and SOFAS, the Best Made, 390 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free, 


oe KRADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has 12 large Show- 
Rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedsteads,from ...  ... 128 6d to £20 0s each. 

Shower Baths, from ... Ss 0d to £6058 ,, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 68s 0d to £778 ,, 

All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ... ose eve 3s 4d per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Ilus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Piate, 
NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA MeTAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water | BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
DISHES, Iron and Brass Bep- 
Stoves and FENDERS, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | BEDDING and Brep-Hane- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
Tea TRAYS, NITURE, 
UnNS and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &e., 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


ELI YS “WHITE PARAFFINE ” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly reflued white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, sd and 
1s, exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling infla- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself, 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J, C, and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 
yey “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz. Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Cilycerine, each tablet 
having « distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
INDIGESTION. 
n= IN’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
i Gentle Aperient and Powerful Toxic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 











 @ eee HOVE IWOUSE SCHOOL, 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON REOPENS hisSCHOOL on TUESDAY, 
February 2. He has some vacancies. 
N ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
i of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, will recommence her Courses of LESSONS 
in these subjects on Mouday, January 1s, 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, NW. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. — 
A 


PRESIDENT AND Vistror. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
HwAD MASTER, 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The NEXT TERM will commence 2n Wednesday, 
Jan. 27th, 1869. Full information on application to 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., the Secret 


NEOLOGY, KINGS COLLEGE, 

Wo LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.GS., wilk 
commence a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY 
on FRIDAY, January 22, at 9 am. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding WEDNESDAY and FRI- 
DAY, at the same hour. A short course will be given 
on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to 9, First Lecture, 
January 21. Text-book, * Lyell’s Elements of Geology.” 
Professor Tennant accompanies his students to the 
Public Museums, and to places of Gevlogical interest in 
the country. He gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in 
7 aaa and Geology, at his residence, 149 Strand, 

C, 








D ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, near London, 

Principal—C, P, Mason, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London, 

At the above-named school pupils of from seven to 
eighteen years of age receive a careful and thorough 
education, and are prepared for the Universities, the 
Liberal Professions, or Commercial purauits, The 
house is very large, and is surrounded by above seven 
acres of land, the greater part of which is occupied by 
the playgrounds and cricket fleld. 

The youngest pupils form a separate Preparatory 
Department. 

School will re-open on Tuesday, January 19. 

Attention is invited to the Division Lists of the 
Oxford Local Examinations, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and 
of Messrs Relfe Brothers, School Bouksellers, 159 
Aldersgate street, E.C. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 

Fee for residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas; 
Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary School, 30 
Guineas per annum. 

Payment reckoned from entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. patrons and Lady 

patronesses, address Mrs. MoneL, Lady Principal, at the 
College. 

Scriptural Teaching under the Superintendenco of 

Rey. W. MCCALL and Rev. J. WriGHT. 
MASTERS. 

Lectures—By various Lecturers. 

English—Mr. Woop and Mr, Homa. 

Latin—Mr. Woop. 

French—Messrs. Des Portes and De MrILLac. 

German—Herr Hrescu Feb, 

Italian—Signor PisTrRucct. 

Spanish—Senor Vives. 

Piano—Mr. W. MACFARREN and Mr. C. GARDNER. 

Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 

Drawing—Mr. GANDER and Mr. Sms. 

Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr Wess GEORGE. 

Daily Medical Attendant—Dr, RAWLINS. 

HEAD MASTER. 
EDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE-CLASS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited). 

This School, which will accommodate 300 boys as 
boarders, will be opened in August next. 

The Directors require a thoroughly qualified Head 
Master, and will receive applications for the appoint- 
ment. 

Instruction will be given in Reading, Writiog, 
Mathematics (including Arithmetic), Land Mensura 
tion, Book-keeping, History, Geography, Chemistry, and 
other Natural Sciences, Elements of Political Keonomy, 
Drawing, Music, Classies, French, and German. 

The School is inthe Parish of Kempston, and within 
a mile of the town of Beproxp, on a dry gravelly soil. 

Salary, £409 per annum. Capitation fee £1 after the 
number of boys shall exceed 150. 

Residence, free of Rent, Rates, and Taxes, 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be forwarded to 
the Secretary, on or before Friday, the 1%h February 
next. 

Full information will be given on application to the 
Secretary. 





Chairman.—Earu Cowper, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County, Wrest Park, Beds. 

Vice-Chairman.—SAMUEL WHITBREAD, Esq., M.P., 
No. 2 Queen's Gate Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 

Secretary —Mr. THOMAS WESLEY TURNLEY, 
Bedford, Beds. 


Des EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 
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ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.— 
The ENTHRONEMENT of the ARCHBISHOP 
will take place on THURSDAY, February 4. 

Admission for all Persons, Clergy as well as Laity, 
will be by Tickets only. 

Application for tickets must be made by letter to the 
Dean, on or before WEDNESDAY next, January 20. No 
tickets will be issued before that date, and NO APPLI- 
CATION WHATEVER can be RECEIVED AFTER 
THAT DATE. 

Full instructions as to the time, manner of entering 
the Cathedral, &c., will accompany the tickets. 

N.B.—The ordinary tickets held in permanence by 
the Clergy for admission to consecrations, &c., in the 
Cathedral, will not be available on this occasion. 

HENRY ALFORD, Dean. 

N.B.—To avoid mischance, it may be well to adver- 
tise the public that Canterbury Cathedral is NOT 
WARMED, and that the present temperature is 43 
degrees. 


JHE UNION BANK of LONDON.— 

REPORT presented at the HALF-YEARLY 

MEETING held on Wednesday, January 13, 1569, P. 
NORTHALL LAURIE, Erq., Governor, in the chair. 

The Directors have to report that the net profits of the 
Bank for the six months ending December 31 last, after 
payment of all charges (including the sum of £55,173 0s $d 
for Interest paid and due to customers on theircurrentand 
deposit accounts), and making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts, are £102,028 13s 11d, which, with 
£20,760 3s 5d brought forward from June 30 last, 
amount to £122,788 17s 4d. 

The Directors now declare a Dividend for the last 
six months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum on 
the paid-up capital clear of income-tax. 

After payment of the Dividend, amounting to £90,000, 
there will remain an wunappropriated balance of 
£32,788 17s 4d to be carried forward for appropriation 
at the end of the financial year in July next. 

Since the last mecting the Directors have elected 
William Henry Hornby, Exq., M.P., a Director of the 
Bank, 








THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
(For the Half-Year ending 31st December, 1863.) 
GENERAL BALANCE, 
Dr. LIABILITIES. £ 8. dd. 
Capital—£10 per share paid 
up on 60,000 shares ......... £600,000 
£5 per share added out of 
reserved profits ........ a 
£15 per share paid up on 
20,000 shares, 1864,......+000 


8 0.009 


300,000 
1,200,009 0 0 


Due by the Bank on 
Current Accounts, 
Deposit Receipts, 
including Interest 
BCCTUCK.....00000008 £10,845,020 18 5 

Liabilities on 
ceptances (cover 
in hand amount- 
ing to £9,492,623) 6,250,855 9 10 

_————- ———_ 17,095,856 FS 3 

Reserved Fund, invested in Consols, 


800,000 0 0 





OS POT CONTA ..c..ceccrcereccerseees 
Buildings Investment Account 115,690 9 6 
Rebate on Bills not due........... 12,680 14 3 
Balance at credit of Profit and Loss,,, 122,788 17 4 


£18,847,016 9 4 


ASSETS. Cr. 
£ 8. d, £ a & 
Cash in the Bank ..... - 915,855 19 2 
+» in Bank of Eng- 
land....... we. 829,618 16 1 








+» lent at Cali... 
3,978,374 15 3 





Investments in Government Stock 
Exchequer Bills, Debentures, &c...... 
£337,078 13s., Consols, Reserved Fund 
Bank Premises—cons'sting of Freehold 
Buildings in Princes street, Mansion 
House street, Argyll place, Fleet 
street, and Chancery lane; and 
Lease and Fixtures of No. 4 Pall 
Mall East .... 
Loans, Bills Discounte 


2,150,094 10 7 
300,000 0 0 


257,873 3 3 


od , 
«ee 12,160,674 0 3 





£18,147,016 9 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT, 
Dividend at the rate of 15 per Cent. per 
Annum 
Balance, being Undivided Profit 
forward to next half-year ...... 


£90,000 0 0 


urried 








32,788 17 4 


£122,788 17 4 
3.5 





Profit unappropriated on 30th June, 1868 £20,760 
Amount of Net Profit of the Half-year 
ending 3ilst December, 1868, after 
deducting all Expenses. and Interest, 
paid and due (£55,175 0s Sd), to 
Customers on their Current and 
Deposit ACCOUNES ..,..0.sececcerrereessseseees 102,023 13 11 





The Governor then declared a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, clear of 
Income-tax. 

It was resolved unanimonsly— 

“That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and 
circulated among the Proprietors.” 

“ That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Governor, the Deputy Governor, and the Directors, for 
the very judicious and successful manner in which 
they have conducted the affairs of the Bank during the 
past half-year.” 

“ That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. J. A. 
Barton, the General Manager; Mr. G. HE. Milford, the 
Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager, of the Regent 
street Branch; Mr. St. Barbe, the Manager of the Charing 
Cross Branch; Mr. Beattie, the Manager of the Temple 
Bar Branch; and to Mr. W. O. Beville, the Secretary 
for the zealous and efficient manner in which they have 
discharged their several duties.” 

(Signed) P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Governor, 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to P. 
Northall Laurie, Exsq., the Governor, for his able and 
émpartial conduct in the chair this day.” 

(Signed) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy Governor. 

W. 0. BEVILLE, Secretary. 





(Corrected to 10th Nov., 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the priucipal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. Rt. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the COmpany—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid exceed 

INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid exceed 

MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esy., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjce Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant, 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S. 





£217,009 


3.1 W000 





£111,000 


2.150.000 





MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 

any. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management, 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General, 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co,, Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH, 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly Er@Hr MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
uther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies iu this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 





é RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 


| pata LIFE OFFICE. 

4 ESTABLISHED 1762. 

Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 














In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWER 
GARDEN: 


BEING PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FoR 
THE PROPAGATION, CULTURE, AND 
ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS IN FLOWER 
GARDENS ALL THE YEAR ROUND; 
Embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest to 
the smallest. With engraved plans, illustrative of the 

various systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders, 

gy DAVID THOMSON, Gardener, late of Archerfleld 
and Dirleton Gardens, now Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, at Drumlanrig. ¥ 

“Such a manual has been long wanted, and the 
right man is in the right plate as its author." 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“A practical volume, which we recommend to our 
readers without any reservation.”"—Journal of Horticul- 
ture. ; 

“ Written by one of the best gardeners in the country, 
and one, moreover, thoroughly master of the modern 
system of decoration.”"—The Field. 

Fifth Edition, price 5s, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE of the 
CULTIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. By 
WILLIAM ‘THOMSON, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., &¢., Dalkeith Park, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CULTURE of the PINEAPPLE. By Davin 
THOMSON, Archeriield Gardens, N.B, Price 5s, 


The GARDENER: a Monthly Maga- 
zine of Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by 
WILLIAM THOMSON, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch; assisted by a Staff of Practi- 
eal Gardeners, Price 61: or 7s per annum, free 
by post. The volumes for 1367 and 1868 may be 
had, bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By 
CHARLES M'INTusH. 2 vols, royal 8yo, with 1,055 
Engravings. Price £4 75 6d, half-bound. Each 
vol. sol | separately, viz., Vol. L, Architectural and 
Ornamental, price £2 10s; Vol. IL, Practical 
Gardening, price £1 17s 6d. 

“We feel justified in recommending Mr. M-Intosh's 
two excellent volumes to the notice of the public." 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 









A 


In the press, 


The BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. 
Containing Directions for the Management and 
Development of the Resources of Landed Property; 
detailing the Duties of the Landlord, Factor, 
Tenant, and Labourer, &c. By Robert E. Brown, 
Factor and Estate Agent, Wass, Yorkshire. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 








RETURNS FOR 158638. 

Frre DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DePARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 yeurs’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1367) —£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
rNUE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 

q LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office—No. 9, St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
SECURITY AND PROFIT 

Invested Fund .. . 

Annual Revenue . 

Cash Protit realized during the Se 

Years, 1859 to 1866, above 834,183 

Parties intending to effect Assurances generally desire 
to make the best investment which the system of Life 
Assuranceadmits of, both as regards security and profit. 
The information contained in the Society's Prospectus (a 
copy of which may be obtained on application) will 
enable the public to judge how far that double object 
can be attained in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

Thé LAST DAY of GRACE for the reception of 
proposals for Assurances entitled to participate in the 
protits of 1865 is the 31st day of January, 1869, 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Office in Loudon: 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Corn 

hill. HUGH McKEAN, Agent. 





> £4,640,000 
600,000 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Mk. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 16s, Second Edition, reorgan- 
ized and further developed. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
In 2 vols. 8¥o, cloth, price 34s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


EDUCATION : INTELLECTUAL, 
MORAL, and PHYSICAL, 


In stiff cover, price 2s 6d. 

The CLASSIFICATION of the 
SCIENCES: to which are added, Reasons for 
Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
In 1 vol. Svo, cloth, price 10s, 

SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 
essential to Human Happine ss Specitied, and the 
First of them Developed. 

In 2 vols. Syo, cloth, price 16s. 

ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
and SPECULATIVE. (Being the First and Second 
Series rearranged, and containing an additioval 
Essay.) 

*,* A few cop ies of the First Edition of the Second 
Series are still to be had, price 10s, 
14 Hen street, Covent 
street, 


irietta 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Frederick 


20 South 





Garden, London; «and 
Edinburgh. 
OW to DISESTABLISH the IRISH 


Article (fourth of a series) in 
of Wednesday, 


I CHURCH.—See 


the “ NONCONFORMIST” 
Price 5d, unstamped. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, and 
all Newsag zeuts. 


January 1. 


“Nowr re eadly, , fe ap. S¥O, , clk ith, 6s. 
P OEMS. By GrorGt FRANCIS 


ARMSTRONG. 


Small Svo, cloth, price 7s Gd. 


DMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS, 
Edited by his Brother. With a Memorial Sketch. 
London: E. Moxon, SON, and Co., Dover street. 
— ——- — 
The second, a revised and enlarged edition, price 16s. 
HE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the 
ATONEMENT. An Historical Inquiry into its 
Development iu the Church. With an Introduction on 
the Principle of Lg Development. By HENRY 
NvTcOMBE OXENHAM, M.A 
London: W. H. ALLEN ond Co., 13 Wat erloo place, § S.W. 


“At all the L ibraries, 2 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


ISHOP ATTERBURY'S (of 
ROCHESTER) ye htt and CORRESPON D- 
ENCE, with his Distinguished Contemporaries, compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart papers. By 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
London: W.H. ALLEN and Co., 15 Waterloo place, S.W. 
YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CCLXIIL, JANUARY, is published this 
day (Saturday). 
ee 
SPAIN UNDER CHARLES 
. LORD KINGSDOWN'S RECOL LECTIONS of the 


om 


BAR. 
. CAESARIAN ROME. 





4. TRENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 

5. The LEGEND of TELL and RUTLL 

6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPUS, 

7. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S, 

8 HUNTERS ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL, 

% GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 

10, Mr. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. The NEW MINIS- 
TRY. 


London: LONGMANS and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C, 


BLACK. 


 lnactin YEW ADMINISTRATION. 


pe 


pure LATE HOUSE of COMMONS. 


NEW HOUSE of COMMONS. _ 





\CIPAL GOVERNMENT 


_" PRIN 
OFFICES. 


Now ready, price 6d, the 

ALMANAC of ENGLAND 
for 1869. 

17 Bouverie st., 


— 


CLAYTON and Co., Fleet st. 


Li ondon : 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
(Free List entirely suspended.) 

Morning Performance of the Grand Pantomime every 
Wednesday and Saturday during the Christmas holi- 
days. On Monday and during the week will be per- 
formed the Farce of MY WIFE'S OUT. Tobe followed 
by the Grand Christmas Pantomime. entitled GRIMAL- 
KIN THE GREAT; or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN 
BOOTS and the MILLER'S SONS. With new and 
Magnificent scenery by Mr. Beverley. Characters 
in the opening by the entire strength of the company. 
In the Harlequinade, a Double Troupe of Pantomimists, 
Combining the grandest stage effects of any Panto. 
mime ever produced at this Theatre. Stage Manage r, 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, 
commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 
till 5 daily—On Saturday, Jan. 23, the Pupils of the 
Royal Masonic Schools will attend. 





|POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. 


Second Edition of Kathleen. 


By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 

“ We cordially recommend * Kathleen’ tothe notice 
of our readers. It is one of the best novels that we have 
read for some time.” —T7imes. 

** Kathleen ‘is a thoroughly amusing and very clever 
book. It is written in a perfectly fresh and wholesome 
spirit. The principal characters are exceedingly well 
drawn.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


“ The author of ‘ Wife and Child’ bears a name long 
uu brilliantly associated with literature, and Mi§s 
Whitty’s first novel will be welcomed with cordiality. 
She has left the beaten tracks of novelistie enterprise 
for a new path, and has produced a story of great 
interest, abounding in fresh pictures of character, 
illustrations of wild passion, and traits of gentleness, 
self-sacritice, and heroism, which will never quit the 
memory of any appreciative reader."—Star. 


The Crown of a Life. By the 


Author of * Agnes Tremorue,” &c, 3 vols. 
*A very good novel. It is healthy in tone, skilful in 
execution, and interesting in its story.”—/’es 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 


Nature’s Nobleman. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &¢. 3 vols, 
“ We feel bound to praise this book. We have found 
fresh and rare enjoyment in its pages.”"—A‘henwum, 


Cheap Edition of A Noble Life. 


By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel. 5s, bound. Forming the New Volume of 
“Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


The SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn 


in SPAIN and MAJORCA. By Captain J. W. 
CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Hussars, 

“A bright and sunny book of travel, full of attraction. 
The work is a succession of brilliant pictures which 
will equally interest the sportsman, the naturalist, 
the dilettante, and the trayeller.”—United Service Mag. 
Hurst and BLAckett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to the 

QUEEN. 


Next week, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Herwortn Dixon, 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


"This day, New Editic mn, price 1s 6d; or, crown 8y0, 
with Portrait, 5s. 

FPYRAVERS MADGE, a Memoir. By 

Brooke HERFORD. 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and¢ ‘0. 


its PRINCIPLE, POLIC} Y, anc and 
PRACTICE. 
HE SECOND EDITION of LORD 
LINDSAY'S REPLY to Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
SPEECH at Wigan, 23rd October, 1868, will be pub- 
ilshed on THURSDAY NEXT. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street, 


London; 


CONSERVATISM; _ 


~ Just t published, post Sv0,, price 756d, cloth, elegant. 


NCESTRAL STORIES and TRADI- 
Y TIONS of GREAT FAMILIES By JOHN 
Timbs, F.S.A. 

“ Very agreeable reading, and showing that truth is 
indeed strange, and that there is no romance like the 
romance of history.”"—<Art Journal. 

Grirriti and FARRAN, St. Paul's ¢ aurchys ard. 


Just publis shed, crown | Svo, cloth, 
ag eet rENESIA ; _ or, the ” ide 
Apostate. (Rise and Progress of Heterodoxy in 
a Contemporary Soul.) A Poem. By A. T. TEETGEN. 
“A song of praise and faith, exultant because it is 








| 


faith in the highest,—it resembles the form so happily 
popularized in the *{n Memoriam,’—its fervour is, how- 
ever, Jobviously genuine, and the author's powers of 
thinking and versifying are intense and proper to him- 
self.”"—Athenwum. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 
Garden, London; and 20 South 
Edinburgh. 


14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Frederick street, 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 38 6d; . free by post, 3s Bd. 


NELF-MADE MEN and their 

EXPERIENCES. By R. A. DAVENPORT, Author 

of the “ Life of Ali Pacha,” “ History of the Bastile,” 
» Narratives of Peril and Suffering,” &c. 





London: WILLIAM Teac, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 


Imp. 16mo, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt side and 
edges, price 6s; free by post for 6s 6d. 

HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
} CHILD, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others. A new 
edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Illus- 
trated with many engravings. 

“It is nicely printed, well illustrated, chastely bound, 
and is in fact a lesson on taste.”"—///ustrated Times, 
London: WILLIAM TgGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 


Contents for JANUARY, 

1. The NEXT STEP. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

2. “LA LANTERNE.” By George Lumley. 

. J. HW. NEWMAN as PREACHER. By the Rev. E. 

J. Vaughan, 

4, An IRISH CHURCHMAN'S VIEWS of IRISH 
POLITICS. By J. J. Murphy. 

5. ONE WORD MORE on the CLERGY and SCIENCE. 
By the Rev. J. Hannah, D.C.L. 

6. MARCUS AURELIUS and the TALMUD. 
Professor Plumptre. 

7. JOUN BALE, BISHOP of OSSORY. By the Rev. 
George G. Perry. 

8. CHOLERA. By Rev. Thomas Markby. 

9, NOTICES of BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


Chiefly on Church Subjects. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


> 
2 
o 


By 


CONTENTS, 
The SPECIAL EDUCATION of the CLERGY 
PREACHING; its Adaptition to the Present Time. 
The CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. 
The UNION of CHRISTENDOM in its HOME ASPECT 
CHARITY the END of the COMMANDMENT. 
The REQUISITES of an EDUCATION for the MINIS- 

TRY in the PRESENT DAY. 

The CHURCH of the FUTURE. 


THE 


TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 


A New Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an 
Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


POEMS. 


By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


“ Miss Smedley is a genuine poet. She has thought, 
she has exquisite feeling, a nice eye for nature, and, 
above all, spontaneous command of rhythm, that sine 
qua non of the poetic equipment.”—Vonconformist. 


THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 


By J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


THE LEGENDS OF KING 
ARTHUR, 


And HIS KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
paper cover, ls. 





Small 8vo, cloth, Is 6d; 


WORKS OF C. J. VAUGHAN, 


D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


Popular Edition. In small 8vo yols., price 2s 6d each, 
Second Book.—CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 


THE RUSSIAN FABULIST. 


KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. 


By W. R. S. RALSTON. 


With Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker. 
Crown Svo, 68, 


CHILD-WORLD. 


the Authors of, and uniform with, “POEMS 
WRITTEN FOR A CHILD.” 
With Illustrations by Fraser, Wiegand, and others, 


Square 32mo, 3s 6d. 


By 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 


By J. W. KAYE. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, price 68 each, 


Popular Edition. 
(Vol. 1. next week, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU & ELBA. 


BEING A JOURNAL OF OCCURRENCES IN 1814-15, WITH NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS. 
By the late Major-General Sir NEIL CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. 
With a Memoir of the Life and Services of that Officer, by his Nephew, Rev. A. N.C. MACLACHLAN, M.A 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 


ROYAL: ENGINEER. 


By the Right Hon. Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 


THE 


[Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham] 
Sitn. The clerk of Chatham; he can write and read, and cast accompt. 
Cape. Here's a villain !........./ Away with him, I say! hang him with his 
pen and inkhorn about his neck. [L.vit one with the Clerk, 
SecoND PART OF HENRY VL, act iv., scene 2. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., Publishers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 





es 


ATLASES. 


BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LI.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 





Times— The latest information presented t 
the most attractive form.” 

Pall Mall Gazette—*The ample illustrations of 
recent discovery and of the great group of de >pendenc ie 
on the British Crown render Dr. Johnston's the b : 
of all Atlases for recent use.” ne 

Saturday Review.—* He has given us, 
form, geography posted to the latest 
last revolution.” 


Ous ig 


in a portable 
discovery and the 


1. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 155 6d. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS 
OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps, 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty, 
» 


In imperial 4to, half-bound moroeco, price £2 12 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and “fia coloured, with 
General Index 


3 6d, 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.II. the Prince of Wales. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








MAPPIN AND WEBB. 


Thousands of Articles from 1s to £10 daily arriving at the London 
Warehouses, 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 


Cases of Scissors, Razors, Pocket and Penknives Electro and Silver, Butter Dishes, Knives, 
Mustard Pots, Egg Steamers and Stands, Table Knives, Spoons, and Forks. 





CORNHUILL 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


and 71 and CORNHILL 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 72 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE ae THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 


Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 






DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea T in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
with | 


DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 

DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c, 
DEANE’S—Moderator end Rock Oil Lamps, a 


large and handsome assortment. 


DEANE’ S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing. 


Three- 


terns in Glass and Bronze; 
light Glass from 63s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted c ymplete, 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Vire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S--Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—lRegister Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, lron Ware, and 


Culinary Utensils. 


| DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 


| strong, and serviceable. 


DEANPE’ S—Horticultur: al ‘Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





GEORGE COMBE. 


Wvors by 


The RELATION between SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
Fourth Edition. 
LECTURES on POPULAR BDUCATION. 





5s. 


Third 


Edition. 1s 8d. 

WHAT SHOULD SECULAR EDUCATION EM- 
BRACE? 64. 

REMARKS on NATIONAL EDUCATION. Fifth 


Edition. 44d. 

The CONSTITUTION of MAN considered in Relation 
to External Objects. The Heuderson Edition (being 
the ninth), 2s sewed, or 3s cloth. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 2s. 

SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 2 


vols, 15s. 

ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY,. Ninth Edition. 
33 6d, 

OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. Tenth Edition, 1s. | 

PHRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINTING and 
SCULPTURE. 3s 6d. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ANDREW 
COMBE, M.D. 14s, 

MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh. SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., and LONGMAN and Co., London. 





PROFESSOR ROBERTSON’S NEW WORK. 


| Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt top edges, price, crown 8vo, $s Gd, per post, 6d extra, 


ECTURE on the LIFE, WRITINGS, 

and TIMES of EDMUND BURKE. By J. B. 

RoBERTSON, Esq., Translator of Schlegel’s * Philosophy 
of History.” 

‘As a critic on oratorical styles, Professor Robertson 
Pe na both knowledge and discrimination. He has 
prepared the portion of his work which treats of Indian 
affairs with laudable diligence.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 

*We know no book which would be so useful toa 
student as that of Professor Robertson.”"—Dublin Review. 

“A work which we confidently expect will for the 
future be required to render every library complete.”"— 

| Irish Times. 
London: 
square, W. 


Joun PuHiLr, 7 Orchard street, Portman 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
NOTHER ENGLAND: Life, Living, 
Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. 
| c ARTON Boor, 
Government of Victoria, 
| London: Virtre & Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


By E. 
late Inspector of Settlement to the 
Australia. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL A’ ATLASES, 
ALEX, KEITH JOHNSTON. 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the “ Physical Atlas,” &e 


1. 
This day is published, a New and Enlarged Edition. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Ele 
mentary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, 
and Natural Hist: ory. 

Containing 20 Plates, drawn with the greatest care, and 
Printed in Colours, with Explanatory Text, 
Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

2. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY: 
Comprising, in Twenty-one Plates, a complete Series of 
Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn with the 
greatest care, and printed in Colours, from 
Original and Authentic Materials. 

A New an Enlarged Edition, 

With an ELEMENTARY SURVEY OF THE TIEAVENS 
designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, 

By ROBERT GRANT, MLA., LL.D. F.RS., F.RAS, 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Half-bound, 12s 6d. 






Lately published, new E litions of 
SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOG! SARS Y (Fifty-second 
Thousand.) 26 Maps, wi index. Hali-bound, 
12s 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. An enlarged Edition, with Index. 
Hailf-bound, 12s 6d. 





ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, with Index. 


45 George street, 


yadon. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster row, Li 


1, with 19 Plates, 


», price 


Just published, in royal Sv 10s 6 





N the VENTILATION of DWELL- 
ING-HOUSES, and the Utilization of Waste 
Heat from Open Fire- Places By Frepenicx EpWaArDs, 
Jun., Author of * Our Dome sstie Fire-Places,” &¢ 
“The Treatise has two great merits—it is thoroughly 
sensible and practical."—/mperial Revie, 
London: Ropert Harvwicks, 192 Piccadilly. 
The Fifth Edition, revised, price 3s 6d, by post 44 stamps, 
N SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure 







and Prevention. By Fre 1c 
Author of “Our Domestic Fire-Pi: 
London: RoBeRT HARDWICKE, 


K EpWArbs, Jun., 
.” &e. 
192 Piecad 





MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 









a Monthly Bulletia of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low and Co. wiil be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage star 
or a single number on request 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: SAMPSON Li )W, SON, and Marston, English, 
American, and Co! onial a ‘Hers and Publishers, 





Crown Buildings, 133 F 
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NEW WORKS. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 263, 


JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
LORD KINGSDOWN'S RECOLLECTIONS of the BAR. 
CZESARIAN ROME. 
TRENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
The LEGEND of TELL and RUTLL 
GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
DEAN MILMAN'S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S. 
HUNTER'S ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. 
9. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
10. Mr, BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. The NEW MINISTRY. 


PSAPs wr 


2. 
HIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. 
FORTESCUE, M.P., On the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun Earu 


RUSsgELL, K.G. 8vo. [in a few days. 


GECOND EDITION of Rev. M. MACCOLL’S 
LETTER On the DISESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH, entitled 


“Is there not a Cause?” 8yvyu, price 2s 6d, 


[REL. AND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for 


ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By Geraup Fitzaippon, Esq. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Svo, 3s 6d. 


5. 


‘ » hb tA s x a] “) 
HS? IRY of the LIFE and TIMES of 

EDWARD Ill. By WitiiAM LONGMAN, Author of * Lectures on the 
History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward IL.” 2 vols. 
8yo, with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, (On the 28th inst, 


LIV ES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, 


including Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND. With 
a Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey, and other Illustrations, Post 8vo, 12s 6d, 


x 
MEMOIk of BARON BUNSEN. By 
Baroness BUNSEN. New Edition, slightly abridged for General Readers ; 


with 2 Portraits and 2 Wvodcuts, 2 vols, post Svo, price 21s. (Nearly ready. 


8. 


THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 
lated from the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. CoLeripGe, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s, 


REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS. 


SOHN. By Exist PoLko. Translated by Lady WALLACE. With addi- 
tional Letters to English Correspondents. Post 8vo, with Portrait and View, 10s 6de 


10. 
QUILINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 
THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logie. By the Most Rev. W. 
Tuomson, D.D., Archbishop of York. Ninth Thousand, Crown Syvo, 5s 6d. 


11. 


\ ORD-GOSSIP : a Series of Familiar Essays 
on Words and their Peculiarities. By the Rev, W. L. BLACKLEY, M. A. 
Feap. 8v¥o0, price ds. 


12. 
THE JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wuite, D.D. Square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s, (On Tuesday next. 
Separately. 
The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s Gd. 


13. 
THe POLAR WORLD : a Popular Description 
of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. 


GEORGE HARTWIG, Svo, wiih many Illustrations. (/n a few days. 


HE NORTHERN HE IGHTS of LONDON: 


sellers Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. Square crown Syo, with many Woodcuts, [in a few days, 


15. 
HANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrew's Sundays, By the Author of 
* Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the same Author. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
16. 
HANTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 
TURE, UPHOLSTERY. and other Details. By C, L. EASTLAKE, Architect. 
With about 90 Illustrations. Sqnare crown 8vo, price 18s. 


17. 
ABINET EDITION of NOVELS and 
TALES by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE:— 
The GLADIATORS. 5s. HOLMBY HOUSE. 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND, 5s. GOOD for NOTHLNG, 6s. 
KATE COVENTRY, 5s. The QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. The INTERPRETER, 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’'S WORES 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce an entirely new edition of the 
whole of Mr. Carlyle’s Works, to be completed in Thirty Volumes, 


It will be carefully revised by the Author, - ‘maematied printed in demy 8yo, and 
entitled 


The Library Edition of the Collected Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
The First Volume published JANUARY 15, and consists of 
SARTOR RESARTUS: 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSDROCH. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
Each Work will be complete in itself, 





THE HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


In feap. Svo, extra cloth, bevelled edges, 9s.—T7his day. 


ORVAL; OR. THE FOOL OF TIME. 
WITH OTHER IMITATIONS AND PARAPHRASES. 
By ROBERT LYTTON, 


NEW BOOKS. 
UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS; or, Three Bachelors’ 


Journeyings up the Nile. By Howarp Horpiey. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
[This day. 


The GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE: Personal 


Experiences. By Usique, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and Miners. 
By L. SmMONIN. Translated, adapted to the Present State of British Mining, 
and edited by H. W. Barstowe, F.R.S. Imperial Svo, with 160 Engravings ou 
Wood, 16 richly Coloured Plates, and 14 Maps. Half-bound, 42s. 


“Nothing can surpass the sumptuousness of the volume, and the matter is as 
good and as interesting as the book is splendid. It should be said, perhaps, that 
its value as a special treatise dues not at all lessen its interest for the general 
reader."—ortnightly Keview, 


TOMMY TRY, and What He Did in Science. A 
Book for Boys. By C.O. Groom Napier. Crown 8vo, with 46 Illustrations, 6s. 
[This day. 


From the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the 


DANUBE. By R.AnTuur ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 20s, (This day. 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE (San 
Francisco). By ISABELLE SAXON. Post 8yo, 9s. (Ready. 


GHEEL,; or, the City of the Simple. 


of “ Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo. 


By the Author 


[Next week. 





NEW NOVELS. 


TRUE to the LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[Second Edition, nearly ready. 


“The dissimilarity that exists between ‘True to the Life‘ and ordinary novels is 
remarkable in more than ove instance. It is pure in tone, and yet is exceedingly 
interesting,—it is guiltless of bad language, and yet does not lack vigour,—it is full 
of tenderness and pathos, but the emviioual scenes are not distigured by a profligate 
use of the names that we hold most sacred, nor of their antithesis in evil.”—Zines. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8. C. Haun. 2 
vols. crown Sve. (This day. 


“ Why touch upon such themes?” perhaps some friend 
May ask, incredulous: “and to what good end ; 
Why drag again into the light of day 
The errors of an age long passed away ?” 
I answer, * For the lesson that they teach." —LONGFELLOW. 


TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and Stray. By 


Ova, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &. 3 vols. 


The STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th 


Lancers. By Freperick MARTIN, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotiorr. 2 


vols. crown 8vo, 


LAURA’S PRIDE. 


Constant.” 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. 


HOUSE. 3 vols. 


A THORN in HISSIDE. By Arnoup Hearn, Author 


of “ Edith’s Marriage.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


On the BRINK, By Sir Francis Vincent. 3 vols. 


“In commending the good art which so well sustains the reader's interest and his 
curiosity in this story, and its reflnement and common sense, we must not forget the 
kindly spirit of its teachings by precept and example...... For its genial good sense, 
even more than its uncommon good workmanship, is this book to be commended.” 
—Morning Post. 


By the Author of “ Mary 


By W. Cosmo Monk- 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852-1868. 


Containing: — The Emperor Nicholas — The 
Duchess of Kent—Joseph Hume—Lord Herbert of 
Lea—Lord Lansdowne — Lord Lyndhurst— Lord 
Palmerston—Lord Brougham—Bishop Blomfield 
—Archbishop Whately—Sir William Napier— 
David Roberts, R.A.—Father Mathew—Lady Byron 
—Miss Mitford—Henry Hallam—Lord Macaulay 
—Mrs. Jameson, and a number of others, Crown 
8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 
“The volume is as instructive as it is full of enter- 
tainment in the life, political and literary, of this 
century.”"—Morning Lost, 


The RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S 
SPEECHES, 


On QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited 
by Professor Rogers, 2 vols. 8ve, with Portrait, 
25s, Second Edition. [This day. 

“Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be 
studied as an apprenticeship to popular and parliamen- 
tary oratory.”—Daily News. 

“Eminently interesting, eminently instructive, and 
eminently useful as models of efficient oratory.”"—Pa/l 
Mall Gatette. 

“In point of political interest, in capacity for political 
instruction, they seem to us beyond any collection of 
speeches in the language,.”"—North British Review. 


GREATER BRITAIN: 
a Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries 
during 1866-7. By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, 
M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 28s, 
[This day. 

“A work full of suggestiveness and power, pleasant 
to read as a record of travel, but possessing larger 
claims upon our attention than any mere traveller's 
story. Many of the subjects discussed in these pages 
are of the widest interest, and such as no min who 
cares for the future of his race and of the world can 
afford to treat with indifference. Admirably written 
volumes.” —Daily Nevrs. 

“ An achievement which is at the same time a contri- 
bution to the literature of travel, the literature of 
philosophic history, and the literature of political 
science. We commend it to all readers, who delight in 
entertaining records of adventure, and all earnest 
students of political science and social history.”—Morning 
Post. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIFE; 


Together with his Letters, now first collected. 
Based on Contemporary Documents. By EDWARD 
Epwarps. 2 vols, 8yo, 32s, with Portrait. 

“No one since the time of Oldys has bestowed such 
pains in searching for and examining all documents 
that concern the life of Ralegh, and it is moreover 
certain that he has met with a success, owing to the 
improvement in the storage and arrangement of manu- 
scripts and other historical papers, such as no inquirer 
of a former generation could possibly have reached,”"— 
Times. 


LORD LIVERPOOL’S LIFE and ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


Compiled from Original Documents. By Professor 
Yonge. With Portrait, 3 vols. 8yo, 42s, 

“It is an ample and satisfactory work, good through- 
out in style, tolerant in tone, and casting a full and 
steady light upon every portion of Lord Liverpool's 
career. To students of constitutional history and to 
politicians, it is a work of exceeding value. Its infor- 
mation is full without being diffuse.” —(obe, 


The LAW RELATING to 
UNIONS. 


By Sir WitLtrAmM Erve, formerly Chief-Justice in 
the Common Pleas, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [7/is day. 


TRADE 


HIATUS: the Void in Modern Educa- 
tion : 
Its Cause and Antidote. By OUTIS, Svo, 8s 6d. 
(This day. 


The MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS : 


with Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By W. 
RAMSAY, M.A. dited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
8vo. [Jn a few days. 


QUESTIONS on HUXLEY’S ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSIOLOGY, 


For Schools. By T. ALcock, M.D, 18mo, Is 6d, 
[This day. 


HELP to ARITHMETIC. 


Designed for the use of Schools. By H,. CANDLER, 
M.A., Mathematical Master at Uppingham. Feap. 
8yo, 2s 6d. [Next week, 








A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION. 

With an Account of the Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Botany of the Region traversed by 
the English Forces. With a Chapter by Lieut. 
PRIDEAUX, containing a Narrative of his Mission 
and Captivity. By CLemMenTs R. MARKHAM, 
F.R.G.S., Geographer to the Expedition. With 
Maps, &c., 8vo, 14s. [Vext week, 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 
The LAND of the OURANG-UTAN and the 
BIRDS of PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED 
Russe, WALLACE. With 9 Maps and 50 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols, crown 8vyo, 24s. (Jn a few days. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME. 
A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, which 
have happened in or had Relation to the Kingdom 
of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Opening of the present Parliament. 
By JOSEPH IRVING. Syo, half-bound, 21s, 
(/n a@ few days. 


SYSTEM of FIGURE SKATING. 
By H. E. VANDERVILLand J. M. WirHAM, Members 
of the London Skating Club, Extra feap. Svo, 


3s 6d. [Jn a few days. 


PHANTASMAGORTA ; 
And other Poems, By Lewis CARROLL. Feap. 
Svo, gilt edges, 6s. [This day, 


rx? . - re 
UNDER the WILLOWS; 
And other Poems. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Feap. 8vo, 63. (This day. 
“*nder the Willows’ is one of the most admirable 
bits of idyllic work, short as it is, or perhaps because it 
is shori, that has been done in our generation.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


BEATRICE; 
And other Poems. By the Hon. Ropen NOEL, 
Feap. Svo, 6s. (This day. 


FOES of FAITH: 
UNREALITY, INDOLENCE, IRREVERENCE, 
INCONSISTENCY. Sermons preached at Cam- 
bridge, November, 1868, By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D, 
Feap. Svo, 38 6d. (This day. 


The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS 
CHRIST. 
Sermons before the University of Cambridge, 
November, 1866. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D, Second 
Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, (This day. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S WORKS. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY 


of the ENGLISH BIBLE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
[This day. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the FOUR GOSPELS. New and Revised Edition, 
crown 8y¥o, 10s 6d. 

A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 
TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES, 
Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. New 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. 
New Edition, feap. vo, 48 6d. 

“Mr, Westcott has produced a good book on the 
English Bible. His ‘Introduction’ and ‘Canon’ are 
two of the best works of the kind to be found in any 
language, and exhibit the solidity of English judgment 
in combination with a fulness of learning which is 
often assumed to be a monopoly of the Germans,” — 
Daily Nees. 


WORKS by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D., 
Head Master of King’s College School. 
A CLASS BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, With Maps. Fourth Edition, 18mo, 
4s 6d. 





— 


A CLASS BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Second Edition, 18mo, 
5s 6d. 

A CLASS BOOK of the CATECHISM of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND, Second Edition. 
18mo, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST-CLASS BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, With 
Seripture proofs for Junior Classes and Schools, 
18mo, 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, With Map. 18mo, cloth limp, 1s. 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. With Map. 18mo, cloth limp, 1s. 





ee 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


| REALMAH. 


By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 9 vol 
crown 8yo, 16s. [This day, “ 
“We find init a treasury of graceful thoughts ar 1 
suggestive ideas. The best proof of Mr. Helps's tne 
is that the episode of his hero's love—it is but an epleode. 
although it colours the current of his life~is made t¢ 
touch us with as real pathos as if he had been one ~~ 
ourselves, a denizen of ourowa world, In especial we 
recommend it to those who think brilliancy the more 


piquant for being dashed with eccentricity.” —Times. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS: 


Or, the WHITE and BLACK RIBAUMONT, Ry 
the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” 2" yole 
crown Syo, 12s. [This day, 

“Miss Yonge has written another charming story. 
and those who begin to read it are not likely to lay it 
down before they have reached the end of the last 
chapter.”"—Star. 

“She has brought lofty aim as well as high ari 
to the construction of a story which may claim a 
place amongst the best efforts in historical romance 
The rare qualities united to the reading interest of this 
graceful story make one regret how seldom now comes 
the good old history romance to refresh amidst the en- 
feebling fiction of fashion.”"—Morning Post. 


CAST UP by the SEA; 
Or, the Adventures of Ned Grey. Dedieated to all 
Boys from Eight Years Old to Eighty. By Sir 
SAMCEL W. Baker.  Boautifully Illustrated by 
Huard, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 
[This day. 

“A charming Christmas book for such of our boys 
as have a taste for adventure. It is full of incident. 
and the story it admirably sustained."—T7imes, 

“ The tone of the book is healthy, and though its art 
is by no means faultless, bx will tind it overpower- 
ingly interesting.”—A thenwii. 

“No book written for boys has for a long time 
created so much interest or been so successful. Every 
parent ought to provide his boy with a copy."—Dai/y 
Telegraph. 4 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


A beautiful “Gift-Book” Edition of this Popular 
Work is now ready, with nearly 60 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall, and a 
Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel by Jeens, 
after Watts’s Picture. Square, cloth extra, gilt, 128, 
“ The handsomest present we can conceive for any 
member of the muscular ¢ ternity for whom it was 
written.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: 


Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, by 
J. E. Rogers. Imp. 4to, [luminated Cover, 9s, 

“The most splendid and, at the same time, the most 
really meritorious of the books specially intended for 
children that we have seen.” —Specfator. 

“ Mr. Rogers's designs are admirable in themselves, 
full of genuine fun, palpable to a child, but capable of 
being enjoyed by any one who is not downright stupid. 
These large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought 
not to be an indifferent consideration with parents who 
propose to ‘educate’ their children."—/’all Mall Gazette 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
at WENTWORTH GRANGE, 


By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. Beautifully 
Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, and an engraved 
Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 9s. 

“Tf you want a really good book for youngsters of 
both sexes and all ages, buy this: as handsome a 
volume of tales as you'll flud in all the market this 
Christmas,” —Athenwum. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. 
By Mrs. Henry Roscoe. Iilustrated, crown Svo. 
cloth gilt, 9s. 

“ Written with good taste, with quick and intelligent 
sympathy, occasionally with a real freshness and charm 
of style.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE. 


By the Rev. W. BarNes, Author of “ Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect.” Extra feap, Svo, 6s. 


NEW POEMS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second Edition, Extra 
feap, Svo, Gs 6d. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. Svo, 6s, 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETRY. 



















By J.T. NETTLESHiP. Extra feap, Svo, 6s 6d 
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